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Rugged Scenery. The road was pleasant, with ups and downs. An immense valley 
of fogs, that looked like a vast field of drifted snow, surrounded by mountains, lay at 


our feet. The road wound around the small mountains, our main course east, though 
we went north and south by turns, After two hours’ travel, we began to go down, 
down, down. The road was smooth, and free from stones, till we came to a little level 
spot and a little village, Kontock, where we stopped for breakfast. Here we had a 
view of the most wild and striking of natural scenery. Directly in front is a perpen- 
dicular rock, at least 1,000 feet high, forming the lower side of the mountain you are 
soon to climb; but between you and it is a deep, dark gorge, to the very bottom of 
which you must first descend. A few steps below and at the brink of a far projecting 
rock, standing on tiptoe and holding to the limbs of some small trees, you look below 
you many hundred feet upon a foaming current of water, dashing down among the 
rocks. 

Starting from this place we had to go down a very steep and difficult road, several 
hundred, perhaps a thousand feet before we came to this stream, though we had been 
doing that very thing for an hour before we stopped. This piece of road was the 
steepest, the most difficult and dangerous of any we had found. The shape and lay 
of the rocks were as bad as could well be imagined, and kept constantly wet from 
springs of water above, and as slippery as ice. It is said that no caravan of any size 
gets up or down this place without serious accident. A bullock train came up that 
morning, a number of the animals had slipped and fallen, and were so disabled as to 
be unable to go further. We passed a number of bullock loads that had been cast off 
from exhausted animals. Our ponies got down safely ; they were lightly loaded, and 
each led by aman. The stream was spanned by a temporary bamboo bridge for the 
dry season, no bridge being able to stand against the force of the current in the rains. 


Shan Bazaars. The mountain east of the gorge is very steep, high and difficult. I 
think it is as high and even more difficult than the one near Mandelay. Two hours. 
from the top of the mountain brought us to the village of Koke-toke early in the after- 
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noon, where we spent the Sabbath. In the bazaar of the town we saw tobacco, tea, 
sugar, onions, mustard, plantains, good rice, &c. Shan dahs, axes, hoes, guns, &c., 
native garments of all kinds, and a few English silk and cotton goods, at about three 
times the Rangoon prices. In all the Shan villages, besides the constant bazaar, there 
is a general market-day once in every five days, at which time and place everybody 
that wishes to buy or sell anything, or to see or hear, or to be heard or seen, comes. 
Ponies, bullocks, buffaloes, guns, dahs, spears, &. We saw frequently large lumps 
of coarse silver, brought to the silver market to be exchanged for pure silver, or to be 
smelted and refined. At all the bazaar towns are men who work at the business of 
refining silver. I saw but little gold in any shape. The Shans are said to be good 
judges of silver, and will tell a bad rupee at the first touch or sight. 


Shan Arms. It is quite a sight to witness the crowd at Zay-nay. Every Shan 
carries a large heavy dah, the blade of which is from two to three feet long. This is 
sometimes in a beautiful silver case ; but not generally. Besides this, he may have a 
dirk knife, the blade about a foot long, and a musket too. I have often seen men with 
all three of these ; but rarely without the large knife or dah. The price of these dahs, 
in quite plain wooden cases, is from two to eight rupees ; if silver mounted, an addi- 
tional price of ten rupees for every five rupees’ weight of silver. 

On Sunday, it being the general market-day, the village was full of people, and 
we were the centre of a large crowd who wished to see the white Kalas. I made 
several attempts to preach; but not one in twenty could understand me. But few 
Shans in the interior of the country can understand Burmese. I have not seen a 
plank house up tothis point in Shan land. Small wooden posts with bamboo mats and 
grass thatch more generally,no wood at all; bamboos and grass constitute the materials 
for dwelling-houses. Poongyees and idols have good houses of substantial materials. 


Cultivation — Geography. Jan. 13.— Thermometer 40°. The road good with the 
exception of a few wet places ; a little more cultivation; many oak trees. Crossed a 
small valley where rice and cotton were cultivated. The rice stubble indicated a good 
crop, cotton small. Met a large bullock caravan from Toung bing, with tea. The 
Paloungs are the largest cultivators of tea in this region. Stopped at Pyoung goung, 
a village of fifty or seventy houses, gardens of onions and mustard, well watered by 
small streams of water. Saw very large and thrifty pomegranate-trees. A funeral 
in the village. A large company of men, some very large and fine-looking. The 
head man and a few others understand Burmese some. This village is said to be 
half way from Thongzai to Theban. Conversed with a Shan Chinese (Shan-ta-loke), 
who lives ten or twelve days north of Theinnee town, who gave me the following. 
From Theinnee town north six days is Memg-sai Phow, (Mem or Memg is the Shan for 
country or city,) mostly Shan, but has some Chinese. ‘Two days more is Memg Hoy, 
Shans and Shan Chinese ; one day more is Memg Loong, Chinese and Shan Chinese. 
But Memg Hoy and Memg Loong belong to China and not to Burmah. Nom Kong is 
the Shan name for the Saiwen river. The Salwen is two or three days east of Thein- 
nee. The iron bridge across the Salwen is two days from Memg Loong. 


14. — The country more than usually beautiful, quite uneven, beautiful hills and 
valleys, much large timber, many oak trees; saw one pine. The grass and vegetation 
very rank, the grass a good quality for cattle, being what is called blue-joint. The 
road was very rough for more than half of the way to Houng hing, where we stopped 
for breakfast. We met a large Chinese caravan and were informed there were 520 
mules. During the afternoon we passed through a finely timbered country, a good 
deal of teak of middling growth. At six miles from Theban we forded a beautiful 
stream, broad, shallow, swift, clean and cold as ice, — the bottom a bed of cobble stones. 
Nom Sim is the name of this stream. The valley of this stream is beautiful and beauti- 
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fully cultivated with rice fields, on shelves, one above another. We soon came to the 
Myet-Guai, and stopped for the night on its bank at Maujo, quite a large town, where 
the Theban Tsaubwa is building a fine Theing. We found it difficult from the first to 
get grass for our ponies. We often paid as high as two rupees for a scanty supply of 
bad grass for our six ponies for the night. One reason of this was that large cara- 
vans of bullocks and mules had made good grass scarce near all the villages and stop- 
ping-places, and then it would often be quite late, dark, or so near it that grass could 
not be gathered for us. 


Scenery — City of Theban. 15.— A short march of four miles brought us to The- 
ban early. The road was rough, muddy, bad. Many signs of former wealth and 
population, in brick roads with thick walls on either side, such as are seen in Mande- 
lay, pagodas, images, kyoungs, &c., met the eye long before we reached the present 
town of Theban. Fine paddy fields in the valley of the beautiful Myet-Guai, and also 
in the valleys of some other smaller streams that empty into that stream, were particu- 
larly noticeable for their shelving appearance. These valleys are sloping, and the fields 
are made to extend up the slopes, and as each field or bed must be level, to hold the 
water, the fields are one above, or higher than the other, from one to three feet or 
more, and some of the fields are very narrow at that. ‘This gives a small valley a very 
singular and certainly an artificial appearance. The Myet-Guai as we saw it, presents 
a great variety of scenery, beautiful, charming, bold. Now it spreads out its valley, 
giving place to villages and rice fields, and not disdaining to be ornamental as well as. 
useful; it encircles here a huge mass of rocks, that lift their hard heads above the: 
highest floods, and around whose necks, if my eyes can be trusted, were beautiful ruf- 
fles of nature’s loveliest green, the chosen dwelling-place of Theban’s guardian nats, 
certainly the paddy-birds and crows, with which it is white and black by turns, 
Beautiful little green islands too, with clumps of bushes and fine large stones along its 
banks, and beds of sand and gravel, and its water so transparent that everything 
about it sparkles. But all at once it turns a short corner around a high, rocky preci- 
pice and darts off, and goes shouting and roaring down a gloomy defile, and all you 
can say is, “ I know not what has become of her.” 

Theban city, as it now is, is much scattered; I should say from 800 to 500 houses 
within and around the wall of the town. The wall, partly of brick, but more of earth, 
is still high in places, but not kept in repair or made much use of for the purpose of 
defense. The houses are all of bamboo, mostly small and low, many on the ground. 
The court is a large open building, like a kyoung or zayat in appearance. Teak posts, 
and board floor, no sides. The Tsaubwa’s house is large and tolerably well made, 
teak posts, mat walls, and board floor in part, as far as we saw. The Tsaubwa is a 
very agreeable and fine appearing young man, twenty or twenty-two years of age, 
has three wives and one child. The old Amotgee, who seems to have the manage- - 
ment of affairs is a very friendly and pleasant old man. The Burmans about the 
court were mean as they must always be, and tried to make trouble because we would 
not take off our shoes before going up the steps of the court-house and going into the - 
Tsaubwa’s presence. 

There a few Burmans at every Tsaubwa’s court that we visited, a sort of spies, I’ 
have no doubt, and the Shans are less free, I presume on this account. The Amotgee 
said, “ We don’t care anything about your shoes, but there are the Burmans.” There 
were some fine fields of tobacco growing on the river’s bank at Theban, and some 
cotton is grown there, but all the cotton I saw looked small. There were many small ‘ 
boats on the Myet-Guai ; but at no time of the year can boats of any kind pass to Ava 
by this river. There are villages all the way along to its mouth where the valley: 
admits of cultivation, 


Thehan on a Market-day. We were at Theban on a market-day, and saw a great 
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crowd of rather rough-looking people. There were a few Chinese there as traders ; 
they had Chinese tobacco and pipes, broad-brimmed straw hats, coarse felt hats and 
rugs, copper and iron vessels, colored or tinsel paper, dried fruits, &c. Got good 
oranges and sweet limes and very small tomatoes. We spent two days at Theban, 
saw many people of many kinds, gave a good many books and had large companies 
that listened long and attentively at the court, the Tsaubwa’s, the Amotgee’s, and at 
the zayat. We saw a large Chinese caravan cross the river, a sight which, if faith- 
fully sketched, would make a splendid picture. The burdens were al! taken across in 
boats ; the mules were forced into the river from a point above the town in squads of 
from fifty toa hundred. The current would sweep them down a great distance before 
they reached the opposite bank. We crossed this river in boats, swimming the ponies 
by the side of the boat. Two ponies were added to our number at Theban. 

Up to this point I had walked all the way. Mr. Cushing took to his pony some, 
though he walked most of the way. The Amotgee informed me that Mr. Wm. Wal- 
lace worked the teak forests of Theban for a time, and that he was up there himself 
some six years or more ago. 


The Road to Theinnee. 17. — Kai Shim. Left Theban last evening. The country 
new, wild, and beautiful; came up a pretty steep and high mountain but quite free from 
stones ; found that we had missed the direct road to Theinnee. Found a little village 
off of the road behind the mountain, where we spent the night. This village has about 
fifty houses. Many people came to see us at the zayat, mostly women and children ; 
some very fair, comely and well-dressed. All seemed afraid. Not one could talk Bur- 
mese. The women are large, healthy-appearing, and well-formed. A number of the 
men from this place had gone to Mandelay with bullocks, to trade. The weather is 
cool, the country fresh and beautiful. The wild grass thick and tall and still green, 
but too tough for ponies ; fine hills and valleys, beautiful, tall and slender straight trees, 
small but living streams of water, pure, sweet and cold. Elephants, deer, peacocks, 
sand jungle fowls abound. There are but few villages and no large towns. The pop- 
ulation is very sinall, and but little cultivation; cotton and rice are grown on upland 
-only through this region. No lowland cultivation of any kind. The stubble of the 
‘paddy fields shows that the grain was stout. The nominal price of paddy for three or 
four days’ travel east of Theban was from 25 to 50 rupees per 100 baskets, but there 
was no market for it. We spent the night at Na Mon, a large village for the region, 
fifty or seventy houses. There are no Burmese nor any Shans who talk Burmese. 

Saw the Poongyee, a fine-looking man. He is a Danoo, but talks Shan and Bur- 
-mese some. 


18.— Poo Kah. Arrived here about eleven A. M.; the road good, but little trav- 
-elled, the country rich by nature, but new and splendidly wild. We passed seven or 
-eight villages on the way to this place during our morning’s march. Vegetation was 
‘luxuriant all along the road, and still fresh and green. For two days our course was 
-south of east a good deal ; to-day it was nearly north. We are returning from our 
-eireuitous ramble amid the wild forests of Theban to the direct road from Theban 
‘town'to Theinnee. We saw fine rice cultivation and fine patches of mustard, tobacco, 

chillies, and tomatoes. 

Market-day at this place. We are a wonder to the natives. They crowd around 

our zayat on all sides, some five or ten deep. Paddy, four baskets for one rupee. 
But in none of these towns for some days, will the people take rupees, English or Bur- 
mese. Pice are not used at all in Shan land ; silver bits is the only currency. Oranges, 
\pineapples, plantains and vegetables, some pork and fish, but not good and fresh. 
\We passed a good deal of teak this morning, came down a long hill into a wild and 
beautiful valley, grass very stout and soil rich. The Nam Mah, a large mountain 
stream that empties into the Myet-Guai, a little above Theban, is near here. Our 
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guide told me that two years ago a man from Mandelay put about 3,000 logs of teak 
into this stream, but never got more than about 1,000. They got stuck fast among 
the rocks or were broken by the violence of the current. 


Shan Tea. On the morning of the 17th, we overtook and passed a bullock caravan 
with tea, going east of the Salwen and perhaps to the Cambodia. Some of the mules 
from Talee return loaded with tea from the Shan tea-growing districts. We crossed 
the Nam Mah near evening in a boat, a beautiful mountain stream, clear, deep and 
cold, thickly bedded with rocks and stones, and not more than 100 feet broad where 
we passed it. 


19.— Nong Won. This village is small, not more than twenty or thirty houses. 
We arrived here after dark last evening, over a most beautiful road through a delightful 
forest of bamboos. We spent the Sabbath here, but found nobody to listen in Burmese. 


Golden Bamboo. We had a very poor zayat, close by a beautiful Poongyee com- 
pound. Here for the first time I saw the golden bamboo, which is very beautiful. 
Its joints are closer together than those of the ordinary bamboo, its surface as smooth 
as glass, beautifully yellow, with bright green stripes. It is to some extent a sacred 
tree among the Shans, and is found almost if not entirely about the kyoungs. Sawa 
large number of jungle fowls in the compound about the kyoung. Heard the barking 
deer and peacocks near us. Ta moung is the title of a Shan official, corresponding 
somewhat to a Burman Myo-oke. The Nong Won ‘T'a moung at this place is a boy of 
twenty. The clerk of the district, a man about thirty, and the judge about forty-five 
or fifty, came to see us. The young man has but little to do really. The clerk 
told me the Ta moung had under him about 200 villages. I could not help doubt- 
ing this, seeing how sparse the villages were. 


20.— Lashyo or Lasseo. We arrived at this place about noon. We travelled hard 
from daylight till noon, before we reached this place; the road good, our course nearly 
north. The quality of land I should call good ; stout blue-joint grass, an abundance 
of timber and water. Such land would be bought at once anywhere in the United 
States as good wheat and corn land. We picked up hard shelled walnuts and acorns 
along the road. The ground was in places almost covered with them. As we passed 
over the high range of hills to the south of this place, the valley opened before us a 
pleasing view, and excited anticipations which were not realized. The first appear- 
ance was that of a well-cultivated valley, a beautiful undulating valley, a valley of hills 
and vales, with cultivated fields, fruit orchards, and vegetable gardens. The whole 
valley is open, i. e. clear of large trees, except here and there. The green shrubs 
and small trees looked like orchards, and fires in the jungle grass in all directions 
made the valley look as if full of small manufacturing villas and farm-houses. But on 
approaching, all this vanished, and we found only a few villages of bamboo and thatch 
and the ordinary patches of mustard, beans, squashes, onions, tobacco, &c. A small 
but beautiful stream of water ran through the valley, and there were fine springs 
of water beside. On either side of the stream were rice fields. The whole valley 
is, I think, encircled by high hills or mountains; the highest parts I should judge to be 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. A valley of hills and vales environed by a chain of moun- 
tains is to a Rangooner worth a short journey to see. 


Shan Administration of Justice. We remained in Lasseo three full days and nights, 
with the hope of seeing our way clear to Theinnee town. The Amotgee and the 
Bogee of Theinnee with many followers were then in Lasseo, awaiting the arrival of 
Moung Nau Pa, the new Tsaubwa who left Mandelay about ten days before we left. 
He had been for twenty days moving about among the towns of the southern part of 
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the province, collecting followers and cautiously feeling his way. All was not hope- 
ful before him. Nau Pa was formerly Tsaubwa of Theinnee, was deposed ten or 
twelve years age, and only now restored. He doubtless has many friends, he certainly 
has many enemies. An old Thugee of much influence in Theinnee was killed a few 
days after Nau Pa entered the province; some say by robbers, and others say by 
three of Nau Pa’s followers. Three men entered his house in a friendly way, and 
while talking, one of these men drew a concealed knife and stabbed the old man and 
left. This man was opposed to Nau Pa’s coming back, and many feel sure that Nau 
Pa’s men killed him. No one seemed to think strange of it, or to think it out of the 
way, for a Tsaubwa to remove an obstacle out of his road in this quict and easy way. 
That is the way they do things in Shan land. But then the Tsaubwa is liable to be 
dealt with under the same code. Only once established in his appointment and sur- 
rounded by his guards he will be comparatively safe. 

Sho Tang Hai, an old Myoo-he, and, it is said, the most influential man in Theinnee, 
is supposed by some to be unfriendly to Moung Nau Pa, and it is wt he has only to 
say the word, and anything that Shans can do will be done. 


Obstacles in the Way. The Amotgee and the Bogee of Theinnee were both very 
unwilling that we should proceed on to Theinnee town before the arrival of the 
Tsaubwa. They said it was not safe, it was very unsafe. There was no authority and 
no officials of any kind in any city at that time. “ Pray, wait, wait, till the Tsaubwa 
comes; he will come to-morrow.” They seemed kind and friendly, and as unwilling 
to have us turn back as they were to allow us to go forward. We were then eight 
Burmese miles from Theinnee town, one good day’s work. But between Lasseo and 
Theinnee is a high range of mountains, the pass through which is said not to be 
very difficult, but it is in the hands of the Ka Khyens, and there was not the slight- 
est hope of getting through without an order and an escort from the Amotgee and 
Bogee of Theinnee, known by the people of the guard station — a Ka Khyen village 
—to be then in Lasseo. So after waiting there three full days, we determined to start 
for Monai. I much preferred to wait longer, a week if necessary, and go on to Thein- 
nee town; but Mr. Cushing was quite out of patience. When one starts for a certain 
place, it is by no means flattering to turn back after getting almost there, especially 
when by a little delay the object can be accomplished. 


The Town of Theinnee. We had long chats with the Amotgee, and asked him 
many questions, and he gave me the following information. Theinnee town is eight 
Burmese miles north of Lasseo. Men on foot go through easily in a day, but animals 
with burdens go in two days, because the mountain road is diflicuit for them. The 
city is very small, there being not more than forty or fifty houses of the ordinary cheap 
kind, bamboo and thatch. There was nothing more of interest to be seen there, than 
in Lasseo. The town has at different times been large, but it has no pagodas or tem- 
ples or kyoungs of any importance. The valley of Lasseo was once covered with 
fine villages and cultivated fields, and had a large central town on beautiful high 
ground, where there is still a middling-sized pagoda and ruins of idol temples and 
kyoungs. The Salwen river is two days east of Theinnee, and is known to be 
obstructed with rocks at several points within the Shan country, so that no boats of 
any kind can get up or down. 

Three days east of the Salwen and about east of Theinnee, is the city of Mern 
Learn. South of Mern Learn three days is the city of Mau Pah. These cities form- 
erly brought presents to the Tsaubwa of Theinnee, and several bullock loads of silver 
for the king of Burmah. These two cities are now at war with each other. Two 
brothers by the same father, but different mothers, are fighting for the father’s posses- 
sions. South and east of Mau Pah, five or six days, is the city of Mern Lyem, of 
much importance in the estimation of the Shans. It has a palace like that of Mande- 
lay, and a king who is independent of Burmah, Siam, and China. 
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White Chinese — A Black Race. East of Mern Lyem about four days, you come 
to the country of the white Chinese, said to be more civilized than those who come to 
the Shan states from the north ; but they do not travel away from their country like 
other Chinese people. They buy and sell, if other people go among them to trade. 

Among the mountains east of the Salwen is a black savage people called the La-va 
race, more dreaded by the Shans than the Ka Khyens. The Ka Khyens in the Thein- 
nee mountains are not so much feared by the Shans, as those seem to be further north 
i. e. those east of Bahmo. They obey al! orders of the Tsaubwa, and do not molest the 
villages, as a general thing. With the Paloungs they are on even better terms of 
peace and friendship. But they are still spoken of as a savage, faithless people, in 
no case to be trusted. There were some robberies and village-burning about Thein- 
nee and some lives lost, and it was charged to the Ka Khyens ; but the Amotgee 
said some of these cases were known to be the work of Shans. Nothing seems to be 
more common in the Shan country, and nothing more congenial with the inclinations 
of the Shan people, and in harmony with immemorial custom, than to prey upon one 
another, village upon village, province upon province, sometimes for mere plunder, 
and sometimes for a double purpose, plunder and revenge. 


Paloung Women. Jan. 23.— Left Lasseo about two p. M., for Legya, going south 
and a little east, passed up and along the side of a hill into a beautiful valley with 
a murmuring stream, called Ko gway choung, i. e. as I suppose, a creek with nine 
bends, it being very crooked. We crossed it more than twenty times I should say, 
the country very beautiful. Saw cherry-trees in blossom. At about five p. M. came 
to a Paloung settlement; and stopped at their village for the night. Saw the Paloung 
women at their domestic work. Some were weaving, some cleaning rice, almost every 
one had a baby tied to her back, which did not appear to interfere with their work. 
The women all wear a large number of small black wires, it looks to be, but made of 
bamboo, around their legs and also around their bodies, — large, coarse ornaments in 
their ears, and any amount of trinkets around their necks. 

The men dress like the Shans, and nearly all speak the Shan language. They had 
plenty of paddy laid up, good gardens of common vegetables, bullocks, cows, fowls, 
and good ponies. They raise fine crops of paddy on the upland, and grow cotton to 
some extent. We slept at this village in a Poongyee kyoung with the consent of the 
Poongyee. At Lasseo, too, I should have mentioned, we occupied a kyoung all the 
time we remained there. The weather was very cold there, and we found it difficult 
to keep ourselves warm at night. The Paloung Poongyee at this village, Paing Kong, 
does not speak Burmese ; he speaks and reads the Shan, and Shan books are used en- 
tirely in the kyoungs. But the people among themselves, as we hear them, speak 
their own language. They appear industrious and thrifty; at least more so than the 
Shans, I should say. 


Romantic Country. 24.— We passed through a wild, picturesque, and romantic 
country this morning. If it had been made to please the eye, with new charms at every 
step, it could not have answered the end better. There were splendid mountains and 
deep valleys of rich and rare beauty. The rising sun, gilding the tips of the moun- 
tains and converting them into grand and gorgeous pagodas, that cast the monuments 
of Gaudama into the shade, added life and splendor to the scene. So mean a thing 
as fog was used to change a broad valley into a charming lake, with water as white as 
snow, and with numerous islands covered with bright green verdure, and displaying 
here and there clumps of stately trees, and all surrounded with high mountains that 
dazzle in the sunlight like gold. Our road was level and up and down by turns, across 
streams and valleys, along the steep sides of rugged mountains, from which we could 
look down almost perpendicularly hundreds of feet, — fine tall trees, with thick under- 
wood, a good many oak trees of fine growth and appearance, and heavy bamboo forests. 
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Meeting the Tsaubwa. About nine A. M., we began to meet the Tsaubwa’s people 
on their way to Lasseo. We met about twenty head men and men of influence the 
evening before, who had left the Tsaubwa that morning. They were very polite and 
spoke to us kindly. They said the Tsaubwa had heard that we had gone on to Thein- 
nee, and that he was feeling anxious lest we should meet with harm. I should think 
we met with at least a thousand men, of all sorts and kinds that the Shan country af- 
fords ; some very fine looking men and a few splendid ponies. The men were all armed. 
There were a few women on ponies. These wore pants and rode in all respects as the 
men rode. The Tsaubwa was at the end of the train nearly, on a very large elephant. 
He stopped his elephant and spoke to us very pleasantly, said he should be very sorry 
to have it said we could not go to his city. He desired us to turn back and follow him, 
and he would see that we were looked after and food provided for our animals, &c. We 
slept at Kyon Song Nong, a small village ; food scarce for both man and beast. Saw 
a peach tree in beautiful blossom. We have a Paloung for a guide ; he is a quiet, nice 
appearing man. We are obliged to have a guide, as the road is often blind. We 


often have a guard of two, and sometimes four men. There is danger of our animals 
being stolen. 


Face of the Country. 25.— The road this morning was very pleasant. Mountains 
and valleys, fog and sunshine, fine strips of dark forest and open land alternating, rip- 
pling brooks, flowering trees, singing birds, and a white frost entered into the morning's 
entertainment, to which I must add, as a sort of interlude, ten or twelve proud, de- 
fiant peacocks, some with enormous tails. We cross Nam Mah, the same stream that 
we crossed a week or ten days before. It is here less in size, but more beautiful and 
wild, with deep banks, bold and magnificently rocky, and spanned with a long, narrow, 
tetering bamboo bridge. On the north bank of this stream is a large fountain-like 
current of warm water, gushing out of the rocks. It is nearly as warm as the hand can 
bear ; here the people resort to wash their clothes. The name of the village is No so. 
Stopped for breakfast at Siling,a small village. Slept at Mong Seit; good zayat, people 
kind, four men guarded us with arms; got no grass for our ponies, gave them paddy. 


Sugar-making. 26.— We stopped by the way to let the ponies eat grass. Near 
by was a small village with a sugar factory, on a small scale of course. The sugar 
was very good, but coarse and dark-colored. I saw the cane growing in the field. 
It was too thick on the ground to be very large. The machinery for crushing the cane 
and pressing out the juice was strong and pretty well made ; and answered a good 
purpose. Two oak logs, about fifteen inches in diameter, in an upright frame turned 
by a bullock, were the main parts. The country is somewhat broken in appearance, 
well watered, with timber enough of inferior growth. Some lowland paddy cultiva- 
tion, some fields of sugar-cane and some cotton ; villages, few and small. We go via 


Ming Tong and Ming King, both of which are separate Tsaubwaships, and each has 
a Shan Tsaubwa. 


Black Karens. 27.— Course south; country open ; but little timber, and no large 
trees ; face of the country uneven, hills and valleys, and mountains in the distance in 
all directions. Crossed many small streams; crossing bad; no bridges for ponies, and 
bottom soft. As we advanced the country became more open, giving us far dis- 
tant and beautiful views, the grasses heavy and dry, killed by the frost. Much of the 
country is burnt over, and fierce fires are raging in all directions, leaping up the 
mountain sides and creeping down the valleys. But little cultivation. The stubble 
indicates a good growth of grain. Stopped for rice at Na-ma-haw, a village of black 
Karens. My Karen boy cannot make out any words of their language. They do not 
resemble the Karens below at all, as Ican see. They are a quiet, orderly people, 
and live more on the lower parts of the mountainous country. ‘They have no books, 
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but use Shan books in their kyoungs, which they have, and Poongyees too to some 
extent. Crossed the Nom Haun, a clear, beautiful stream flowing to the southeast, 
and as we are informed, empties into the Salwen. The country still more open. 
Passed a number of small villages. All cultivate paddy, have cattle and ponies to 
some extent. Cows are valued from three to ten rupees, bullocks from twenty to 
forty a head, and buffaloes, a little less ; ponies from twenty to two hundred, but there 
seems to be but little business done in that line. No effort is made to raise fine ani- 
mals. No Shan family probably in the Shan country makes any use of the milk 
either of the cow or buffalo, and as a rule animals are never killed for food. Saw 
cherry-trees and peach trees in blossom in nearly all the villages. The country looks 
very like the oak-openings and burr-oak plains of Michigan, and the surface of the 
country and the soil appear to be like the best wheat, corn, and potato-growing land 
of Michigan. The oak trees and acorns and especially the burr-oaks, with the en- 
tire surroundings, almost convinced me that I was once more in what was once called 
the “ far west” of America. There is no timber on this rolling-prairie-like country 
through which we passed, but on either side, several miles distant, the mountain sides, 
though not thickly wooded like many of the mountains of Theban, still were mod- 
erately covered with timber. The country is well watered. We crossed during the 
day many streams of clear water, and cold springs along the road were quite frequent. 

We passed out of the province of Theinnee about noon, after having spent some ten 
days in it, into the province of Ming Tong. We slept at Mon Pon, a beautiful stream 
near by. A large kyoung and beautiful grounds and magnificent banyan trees; the 
branches of one extended 110 feet from the trunk. Sawan old Shan nun (Ma-the-la) 
who had been to Maulmain, Rangoon, Bassein, and Mandelay, to get kootho. The 
village people came in and appeared free and friendly. My thermometer got broken 
before I left Theinnee, so I have not been able to state how cold the nights have been; 
but we have frequently seen frost, and the nights have been very cold. We have 
often travelled at midday without feeling the heat oppressive. 


Mountain Scenery. 28.— After an hour's travel, we entered the pine forest. The 
roud wound along and up the side of a mountain, a deep gorge on the left, which after 
a while we crossed, leaving it on our right. The scenery is more grand and imposing 
than any we have seen on our journey. New mountains came in sight, covered with 
the rich and gorgeous green of the splendid pine. We stopped in the mountains for 
breakfast, just where we crossed the gorge. A small, cold stream courses down, only 
large enough to afford a bathing-place, and give accommodation to the few people 
and animals that pass this rugged road. Our afternoon’s march was of the roughest 
and most fatiguing character. It wearied us, but the wild, imposing and constantly 
varying scenery delighted our eyes and lifted up our spirits. We had to ascend one 
of the steepest, if not the steepest, and I think the highest mountain of our travels up 
to this point. The mountain scenery was grand, rugged, towering, yet charming, sweet 
and beautiful. Mountains were piled up somewhat as we have seen cannon-shot, piled 
up in arsenals, not so regular nor so uniform in size and shape, —in no respect would 
they be pronounced “ precise and regular,” —nature’s great bullets, are not all, I 
should say, perhaps, no two, cast in the same mould. All about us seemed great, irreg- 
ular, curious, odd, blended with solid harmony, and robed in grandeur, not slightly 
tinged with fantastic beauty. 

Beneath us were deep and spacious valleys, covered thickly with the rankest vege- 
tation, and above us, too, were valleys between mountains still towering into the skies. 
The sides of these mountains clear to their tops were quite thickly covered with very 
tall straight pine-trees, free from limbs till near the top, when a clump of branches 
formed a beautiful umbrella-shaped top. These pines were mostly rather small; but 
few would measure more than fifteen or twenty inches in diameter; but they were 
very tall, from sixty to eighty and some a hundred feet, I should say, to the limbs. 
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On some of the mountains, the pine forest appeared only in streaks, and in the denser 
parts the trees were very small, only six inches or so, but beautifully straight and tall. 
The soil was clay, and in some places of a white, chalky appearance, with some 
stones. The fern has abounded along our journey from the first; but in the pine 
forest they were of enormous size. I cut and measured one of eleven cubits, and a 
little lower down I saw some that looked still higher, twelve or thirteen cubits. Ferns 
twenty feet high would be a sight to the lovers of nature’s big things. They were as 
beautiful and as rich in appearance as they were large. We passed many small 
streams, the valleys of which were cultivated with paddy. The shelving or terraced 
paddy fields had a novel beauty, as we looked down upon them from the high moun- 
tain sides. I saw some small fields of sugar-cane on the mountain sides that looked 


pretty well. Passed a sugar-mill, but it was not in motion at the time. We came to 


the village of Mon Noung but passed on to Pon Sui, where we slept in a good zayat 


one Burmese mile from Ming Tong. 


[To be continued.] 


SIAM. 


Cbinese Mission of Bangkok. 


LETTER FROM Dr. DEAN. 


The Prisoner in Banplasoi. Dec. 12, 
1868. -- The French missionary from Ban- 
plasoi spent the day in my study, and 
signed papers confessing his wrong in put- 
ting our man, Sien Bu, in irons,* and 
pledged himself not to repeat the offense, 
nor allow his people to molest the mem- 
bers of the Protestant church at Banpla- 
soi hereafter. 

The French Cousul also called and of- 
fered money as indemnification to the 
imprisoned man, and spoke kindly of the 
course we had taken to settle the matter, 
and in strong language disapproved the 
conduct of bis countryman in putting our 
man in bondage. We are indebted to the 
kindness of our United States Consul 
who, with his family, were spending a little 
time with Miss Dean at Banplasoi, where 
he investigated the matter, and after his 
return, aided me in the settlement of the 
case here. The fact that the priest came 

to us, and that the adjustment was effected 
at our mission house, has a good influence 
upon the parties interested, and the pub- 
lic sentiment of the Chinese. We have 
reason to think that this matter, which has 
produced great agitation and fearful ap- 
* See Mag. for April, p. 104. 


LETTERS FROM 


THE MISSIONS. 


prehension in the church, has now been 
settled in a way that may leave the dis- 
ciples in quietude, and promote the pros- 
perity of the church. : 


Pledge of Toleration. This case has 
given us, under the seal and signature of 
the government, a pledge of religious tul- 
eration not always enjoyed in the most 
favored nations of Europe. 


‘If any one would believe in any relig- 
ion whatever, on the part of the Siamese 
Government there is no prohibition, no 
hindrance.” 


Christianity wants no more from human 
governments. It is neither lame, nor su- 
perannuated, to need crutches to aid its 
progress. Give it an open field and a fair 
fight, and we fear not the results. It is 
embarrassed only by the inconsistency of 
its friends, and the ungodliness of those 
who bear its name and wear its livery. 


The Decree of Toleration. His royal 
highness, the younger brother of his late 
majesty the king, Kroma Keen Wara- 
chak, head of the foreign department, 
has ordered that, as Dr. Dean, an Amer- 
ican Christian teacher to the Chinese, has 
reported that there are some thirty Chi- 
nese at Banplasoi who have embraced the 
Christian religion—should any matters 
arise in which they are involved, the gov- 
ernor and his officers are instructed to try 
the cases where they belong. As these 
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Chinese are Siamese subjects, do not allow 
any one to impose upon, to iron or oppress 
them. This is based on the fact that the 
embracing of any religion should not be 
affected by oppression. Should any one 
desire to embrace any religion whatever, 
the Siamese government does not forbid, 
nor hinder them. Should there be any 
litigation, the trial must take place in the 
courts, according to the Siamese prece- 
dents. The disciples who have embraced 
Christianity at Banplasoi are Siamese 
subjects. Should there hereafter arise 
any difliculty, let the governor send for 
these persons, prosecute, and decide ac- 
cording to the royal command. If the 
case to be tried be complicated, let the 
laintiff and defendant be sent to Bang- 
Kok, that the authorities at the capital 
may a of it equitably and according 
to the laws. Do not dee any one to 
oppress. The Christian disciples must 
pay the lawful taxes and government du- 
ties. 

Given on Monday at noon, Ist of the 
waning moon, year of the dragon, 10th of 
the decade. (Dee. 1, 1868.) 

Signed, 

Kroma Keen WARACHAK. 


[Seal. An angel having in his right hand a 
vase holding a wheel, in his left hand an open- 
ing lotus flower. ] 


— 
BURMAH. 
to Rarens. 


LeTrer FROM Mr. Brayton. 


New Karen Church. Kemmendine, 
Dec. 2, 1868.— Thahoo, one of the or- 
dained preachers, has just been in and 
reported the commencement of a new in- 
terest in Taing kwee, on a branch of the 
China Buckeer. There are many Karens 
in that region, and for some years past 
much labor has been performed among 
the people; but hitherto they have clung 
to their idols and said: “ Go thy way for 
this time.” When Thahoo was there some 
three weeks ago, one household contain- 
ing six adults presented themselves as 
candidates for baptism. They were ex- 
amined, and received the ordinance at 
the hands of Thahoo. Thus another glim- 
mering taper has commenced shining in 
the midst of thick darkness. May that 


little light become larger and larger, grow 
brighter and brighter, stronger and strong- 
er, until idolatry, which has so long held 
the people in bondage to Satan, shall be 
seen in all its fearful deformity, and be 
forever abandoned by those who have so 
long been ground down beneath its iron 
sway. 


The Week of Prayer. I hope to be 
able to go to Mying-k-doung to spend the 
week of prayer. There are several small 
churches near that place, and I intend to 
make an effort to get them together and 
see what can be done to advance the in- 
terests of the cause. If we can so bring 
in our tithes, and so unite our prayers and 
efforts that God can consistently pour us 
out a blessing, it will indeed be rejoicing 
to our hearts. 


Messengers to the Heathen. A young 
man and his wife have just left our house 
to go forth and labor for the salvation of 
their countrymen. All things considered, 
I do not think I have ever known among 
the Karens a man and his wife, both of 
whom were so peculiarly well fitted to 
work among their people, as this couple. 
The young man himself, after spending 
some ten years in study at different places, 
graduated from the Theological Seminary 
several years since. A year ago our 
Kemmendine Pwo church gave him a call 
to become their pastor, and he was or- 
dained as such. He is also my head na- 
tive school teacher. 

His wife has been in our school, and 
more or less connected with our family for 
the past thirteen years, and has a pecul- 
iarly winning way among the people. 
And, in addition to other and excellent 
qualifications, she has what is of itself an 
immense power among the Karens, that 
is, she is a superior singer. She has a 
sweet voice, and having been under the 
instruction of Mrs. Rose so long, she is ex- 
ceedingly well adapted in this respect to 
gain influence. And what is far, far be- 
yond and above all other qualifications, 
and without which they would be misera- 
ble laborers, they both seem to possess 
the true spirit of the gospel, and wish to 
give themselves wholly to the great work 
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of winning souls. They have now gone 
forth on this momentous errand. May 
the Holy Spirit guide, sustain and bless 
them, as they have put their hands to the 
plough, that they may never look back 
and receive the frown of the Master. 
They were united in marriage on Friday 
last. 


Visit from Wild Karens. A company 
of wild Karens on a trading excursion, 
from the mountains some days north of 
Maulmain, have just called, and are 
spending a few days on our compound. 
One of our former pupils had wandered 
into their region as a trader, and they 
have returned with him. They listen 
very attentively, and one of them, an in- 
teresting young man, says: “ My mind is 
made up to be a Christian.” A special 
effort is being made in behalf of the whole 
company. God may have directed their 
steps here to hear the gospel. May they 
receive it in deed and in truth. It seems 
as though we had only come to the bor- 
ders of the Karen field. Pray for us. 


Lerrer FROM Mr. VAN METER. 


Christian Holidays. Bassein, Jan. 15, 
1869.—TI returned this morning from a 
meeting of ten days at Pay Beng, at 
which were some marked manifestations 
of God’s presence and power, —in other 
words, a meeting of days, a protracted 
meeting, held at this time in order to ob- 
serve the week of prayer. The idea was 
a new one to our Karens, but was very 
cordially entertained on my proposing to 
this church to open their doors and to in- 
vite all who could attend from neighbor- 
ing churches. The meeting began on 
Saturday, the fourth, and continued until 
Monday, the thirteenth, on which day we 
met three times, as on most of the other 
days, and the last day, five were baptized. 
On the previous day sixteen were bap- 
tized, making twenty-one in all at this 
time. This will be known as the New 
Year’s meeting, as the one observed on 
the previous week at Shay Khyoung was 
the Christmas meeting. 


The people entered heartily into the 


[May, 


spirit of the meetings. Many came to- 
gether from other churches, although now 
in the midst of harvest, and much pressed 
with work. The season will probably be 
observed more generally hereafter. The 
time seems to have come for advancing a 
step or two in regard to such meetings 
among the Karens. The subject of a 
holiday for the Karens has often been dis- 
cussed, but no formal action taken; and 
the prevailing disposition seems to have 
been for holding back, for fear lest some 
evil influence should arise from such ob- 
servances. 


Spirit of the Meetings. But if the con- 
duct and spirit of the meetings, as well as 
the results, shall correspond with, or, as 
there is reason to hope, far exceed what 
has been witnessed in the present in- 
stance, surely we must say, the more of 
them the better. For my own part, I 
must say that I have never before wit- 
nessed among Karens any scenes so much 
resembling a general revival, or more evi- 
dent manifestations of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence and working. Day after day the 
promises of God to answer prayer and the 
certainty of an answer to fervent effectual 
prayer were set forth; and gradually faith 
and fervor increased, until at length the 
point was reached when some of the bold- 
er and more advanced ventured to ask 
for the blessing now, for the outpouring 
of the Spirit now, and for the conversion 
of the heathen now. It was the first time 
that I ever heard such prayers in Bur- 
mah. May it prove to be, as I hope it 
will, but the beginning of a great awak- 
ening in this land. There is the sound of 
much rain; these first showers are certain. 
ly most cheering. I have baptized fifty 
since Christmas in connection with these 
two meetings. Many others are waiting 
for the ordinance, and will soon be re- 
ceived, if I am able to continue this direct 
labor among the people both Christian 
and heathen. 


Foreign Laborers Needed. For more 
than a year past I have devoted myself 
almost exclusively to this one work. At- 
tention must of course be given to many 
other departments of missionary labor ; 
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but I am now convinced that the impera- 
tive demand for the times is the presence 
of the foreign teacher, with the love and 
meekness of Christ in his heart, in the 
villages and homes of the people. 

Native preachers, schools and books 
have all been tried, and in a measure 
have failed, — failed, because too much 
relied upon, and because they were never 
intended to do the work, that can only be 
done by the sanctified power of faith and 
love, flowing from a heart in close com- 
munion with Christ. The time will doubt- 
less come when we shall see the natives, 
thus richly endowed, waking up and gird- 
ing themselves for the work of God. Un- 
til then, however, the missionary must 
himself take the first place, and all other 
appliances, such as schools, books, &c., 
be regarded merely as auxiliaries. 


INDIA. —MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
HAission to the Teloogoos. 


Lerrer FroM Mr. Timpany. 


Personal Matters. Ongole, India, Dec. 
8, 1868. -- It is now more than six months 
since we reached India. With little in- 
terruption, for most of the time we have 
been bending our energies to the acquire- 
ment of the sweet Teloogoo, Till within 
a few days our home has been at Nellore, 
with Mr, and Mrs. Jewett, who have long 
labored, watched, and prayed, and are 
now seeing the promised results. Harvest 
time has come. 

By the advice of br. Jewett, we con- 
cluded to spend our brief cool season with 
br. Clough at Ongole, seventy-seven miles 
from Nellore. 


Revival Scenes. Saturday morning, the 
6th, found us in Onyole. The morrow 
was the first Sabbath of the month, and 
was expected to bring in a large number 
of the Christians from distant villages, 
also a number for baptism. We assembled 
on Sabbath morning in the good, substan- 
tial stone chapel, which is already re- 
paying br. C., with interest, for all his 
trouble and anxiety in building it. Tears 
of gladness filled our eyes when we looked 


at the congregation, composed of men and 
women mostly in middle life, and thought 
of the grace of God. Two years ago, 
few of these were Christ's men. They 
were in the lowest degradation of the low- 
est caste of Hindus. They are gems 
now, all the brighter for having come from 
low down in the mine. Twenty-three 
were present asking for baptism. They 
were of all ages, from the gray-headed 
sinner to the little child. Great care was 
exercised in the examination and recep- 
tion of candidates for baptism, and I 
think, wisely. The result of three hours 
spent in this way in the afternoon was 
the reception of twelve for baptism, while 
eleven were advised to wait, some, until 
more was known about them, others, un- 
til they had more faith, &ec. 

These exercises over, we repaired to a 
tank two miles distant, and there in the 
gathering gloom of evening, br. C. buried 
the twelve “in the likeness of Christ’s 
death.” It was too late in the evening 
when we returned, to have the Lord's 
Supper; so early this morning we met and 
celebrated the Saviour’s dying love. The 
brethren then separated for their homes 
and fields of labor, all pledging to try to 
lead one or more to Christ during the 
present month, that thus each one might 
bring one for baptism the first of next 
month. 


More Candidates. Besides the twenty- 
three who asked for baptism yesterday, 
there are some twenty-five others waiting 
baptism, who were not able to be present. 
Thus the Lord is stirring up the people. 
One native preacher stated “that he 
hoped fifteen had believed during the last 
month, through his word.” It was “ a high 
day” here in Ongole for us. I expect 
they also held “a high day” in Nellore. 
Several have been baptized lately, most 
of them of great promise,—one in par- 
ticular, a Tamil man, who had the priest- 
hood of twelve villages, but left all for 
Christ. Several were expected to “ take 
baptism ” yesterday. 


Need of Helpers. Brethren, our hands 
are full, more than full. It is work on 
every hand. Br. C. should have a helper 
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here. Ramapatam, thirty-three miles south 
of this, Alloor, twenty miles south of Nel- 
lore, imperatively demand men at once. 

I do not know that all our missionaries 
feel as I do about the “debt.” I presume 
they do, and many of them worse. I 
feel sometimes very much like a man with 
his hands tied, and drowning men before 
his eyes calling for help. The debt of the 
Union tells us, ‘Men cannot be sent.” 
“Do not take advantage of the blessing 
God gives on your work, and enlarge.” 
The Baptists of America, I fear, do not 
pray as they should for missions; if they 
did, there would be no debt. 

Brethren, what are you doing? Has 
the “ American Board” more members 
and more churches to call on for help, 
than the “Union?” Notso many. Yet 
do not they send out double the num- 
ber of missionaries, and raise more than 
double the amount of money? Breth- 
ren, judged by the standard, — “ by 
their fruits ye shall know them,” — where 
are we ? 

Pay the debt, brethren, and send out 
ten men at once. Send us one for the 
Teloogoos at once. ‘To-day you have the 
most successful mission in India. OQ, for 
the love of Christ, do not cripple us! 
Send us men and means, and by the help 
of our Master, we will gather this people 
by the thousand. God's Spirit is resting 
upon Teloogoo, as it brooded of old upon 
the deep. Help, ‘ men of Israel, help.” 


The Work Stull Onward. Jan. 5.— 
The work of God in the Teloogoo Mis- 
sion goes on gloriously. God is giving 
and going to give us the Teloogoos just as 
fast as we can take care of them, The 
two weeks before Christmas were spent 
by br. Clough and myself in the villages. 
We went as far as Tulla Konda Pand. 
There we had another Pentecost. We 
wished the brethren at home could have 
seen and heard with us. From forty to 
sixty were present for three days. ‘T'wen- 
ty-six were asking baptism; ten from 
Doorgum, ten miles distant, a large town 
where at present government is building 
a large kuchery. It will be, and that 
oon, a mission centre. Out of the twen- 
y-six, br. Clough baptized sixteen. It is 
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probable that the remaining ten will be 
baptized before long. 

The people gave an excellent hearing 
in the villages through which we passed 
and in which we stayed. Much seed was 
sown that will grow into a harvest unto 
eternal life. I would not put down less 
than one hundred believers as the fruit, 
if looked after, of the trip to Tulla Konda 
Pand. 

Br. Clough stayed a few days in On- 
gole, and then left for a trip to the north- 
west, where many were asking for the 
missionary. We have news from him to- 
day, — thirty wanting baptism, but he is 
so much worn as not to be able to attend 
to the work, and he is coming home. The 
thirty are to come to Ongole next month 
to be baptized. Next Sabbath we ex- 
pect some twenty-five from another direc- 
tion to be baptized. 


The Week of Prayer. We are observ- 
ing the * week of prayer.” To-day we 
are asking for five hundred believers to 
be added to the Lord in Ongole Mission 
during the present year, and to-morrow 
we are going to ask for teachers for them 
when they come to God. God has an 
elect people here, and they must come. 
They are coming. The Nellore Mission 
is alive; sterling additions are being made. 
We have prayed, and I believe in faith, 
in Nellore, that God would give us men 
who will make teachers and ministers, 
God has answered our prayers; eight at 
least of recent additions are men and boys 
of much promise. J realize more and 
more the force of the oft quoted passage, 
“ Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts;” — and 
we get the Spirit by prayer. 


—e— 


LETTER From Mr. 


First Fruits ina New Field. Juvgala 
Vangolu, twelve miles west from Nellore, 
Dee. 17, 1868. — The first Sabbath after 
br. Timpany reached Ongole, he witnessed 


the baptism of twelve converts. On the 
same day we received seven by baptism — 
four of them from Alloor — the first fruits 
of a great harvest to be gathered in at 
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that station. The colporteur stationed 
there reported two more converts, one of 
them his blind daughter, who could not 
make the journey to Nellore. Three of 
the candidates were from Cavoor, brought 
in by Nersu, stationed there as preacher 
and teacher. These seven were baptized 
by Conakiah in Cavoor tank, where br. 
Timpany baptized two young men Oct. 
25th. 

I hope the last seven will yield three or 
four preachers. Four of them are the 
best scholars in the schools in Alloor and 
Cavoor, from twelve to fifteen years of 
age. One, a little over thirty, is the first 
convert we have had from the shoemaker 
caste, a noble fellow, fine head, open face. 
He has learned to read by “ snatches.” 
The only one who cannot read is a man 
about forty-five years of age, firm as a 
rock, rich in grace. 


Alloor is to become a great mission 
station, and the field is waiting for the 
reapers. 


Mission to Sweden. 


Lerrer FROM Mr. EpGREN. 


Case of Heart Experience. Stockholm, 
Dec. 21, 1868. — The Lord has given us 
indications of His presence, and the con- 
gregation has kept on steadily increasing 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. The pastoral 
visits have, I hope, proved very useful to 
the strengthening of “ weak hands and 
feeble knees.” One case is particularly 
interesting. A young member of the 
church who was converted some years 
ago, then, full of peace, declared that she 
never could give herself up to doubts and 
fears, as she saw some others do. But it 
pleased the Lord to hide His face for a 
moment. She was thrown on her own 
resources, and as she looked anew into her 
own heart, losing sight of the free grace 
of God, she was immediately enveloped 
in darkness. Four long years she was a 
prisoner, bound in the strongest chains of 
unbelief. While she walked blamelessly 
to human eyes, seeking the Lord and 
lamenting ber unbelief, she never could 
take a gospel promise as given to herself. 
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If occasionally a glimpse of light fell upon 
her soul, it passed away instantly, like the 
star, which is seen through the riven 
storm-cloud at night, and the next mo- 
ment is concealed again, to appear no 
more. 

Thus I found her. I saw immediately 
that she was seeking to find rest in a per- 
fect work of the Spirit of God in her own 
soul. And when she there saw the evil 
inclinations of her natural heart, she 
dared not hope that God would look upon 
her with complacency. I tried to make 
it plain to her that the foundation which 
God has laid for sinners is notin any- 
thing they are or can be ; but altogether 
in what Christ has done and in what He 
is. She thought of this, and, as she gazed 
at this perfect foundation, her clouds grad- 
ually diminished, the storm ceased, and 
now the Sun of Righteousness shines bright 
and clear again, and her peace is as a 
river. But first the Lord laid her upon a 
sick bed, the consequence of four years’ 
soul-trouble, and then, when He had tak- 
en her aside to speak with her, He al- 
lowed the full light to shine in upon her. 
She is now a truly peaceful and happy 
believer, resting on Christ alone. 


Revival Influences. In the latter part 
of September a deep interest began to be 
felt among the unconverted. Several ex- 
pressed their anxiety. One of these, a 
middle-aged, intelligent woman, was per- 
fectly weighed down under the burden of 
her sins, and dared not, as she said, trust 
in so free offers as those of the gospel. 
In the beginning of October, the anxiety 
among sinners seemingly grew deeper and 
more general. On the 20th, the woman 
mentioned above came to our meeting 
with peace in her soul, and holy joy 
beamed from her countenance, as she told 
how Jesus had delivered her from the 
chains of darkness and sin. She was 
afterwards baptized, and has given the 
clearest evidences of true conversion. 
She is now a member in good standing, 
and an ornament to the church. May 
she be kept unto the end. 

Nov. 10th, a man, who often before had 
expressed his anxiety, was delivered from 
his burden during the preaching of the 


forenoon sermon. He, too, has been bap- 
tized, and is a member of our church. 
One or two more have since professed to 
have found “the pearl of great price,” 
and other somewhat older converts have 
been baptized into the name of the Lord. 
At present there is a deep feeling among 
us, and the Lord is in the midst of us, 
working His glorious, precious work. O 
may He reveal His arm in great power 
here and elsewhere. 


Call from Norway. All have abun- 
dance of labor here, but the whole land is 
whiteniyg for the harvest, and from al- 
most every part do we hear the Macedo- 
nian cry, ‘Come over and help us.” I 
have therefore been anxious to find an- 
other field, and intended at first to go to 
the south of Sweden; but when my phy- 
sician, who has advised me to seek a 
warmer and drier climate than Sweden 
can offer, heard of this, he at once told 
me that the climate of Skane would not 
at all do either for me or for my family, 
as it is very damp in winter, and advised 
us rather to take up our abode in Norr- 
land, where the winters, though very cold, 
are clear and dry. But he suggested as 
the best climate on the peninsula, Chris- 
tiana, the capital of Norway. From there 
we have a great call for a missionary, and 
I have been thinking somewhat of that 
place. 


Going to Upsala. In the mean time I 
have been called to labor at Upsala; and 
after much consideration and consultation 
with brethren, I have concluded to go 
there in the spring, if God permit. In 
that city I may, by the help of God, be a 
salt in the very heart of the national 
life. May He give me all the grace I 
need. And may His name be glorified in 
and through the Baptist cause there. It 
is a hard field to cultivate. 


Lerrer Mr. Broapy. 


The Theological Students. Stockholm, 
Jan. 19, 1869.— The Seminary closed on 
the 22d ult., and, the Lord willing, is to 
open again the 26th inst. Twenty stu- 
dents were in attendance at its close. 
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These are now out, working in various 
fields, and I have received intelligence 
more or less encouraging from most of 
them. But they all rejoice over the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God attending on 
their ministry of the Word. Since I be- 
gan to write this letter, 1 have been in- 
formed that one of them has just returned 
home, being obliged to leave the field by 
having overdone. He preached every 
day in overcrowded rooms till he broke 
down. His labors, I learn, have not been 
without fruits. 


Progress of the Work. The chapel 
continues to be frequented as usual, and 
I have reason to believe that the Holy 
Spirit brings home the truth to many a 
heart. Scarcely a week, but that some 
anxious soul comes to me to inquire after 
the way of life, or to tell me that Christ, 
the precious Redeemer, has been found. 
Cheering news reach us also from other 
parts of the land. In Wermland, a 
brother, who went there last fall, has had 
the privilege after a few weeks of labor 
to see some thirty souls rejoicing in hope. 
On the island of Gothland, in the Baltic 
sea, the presence of the Holy Spirit, after 
a long withdrawal, begins again to be 
manifest. A brother writes from there 
that some have been baptized, and that 
there are prospects of the Lord intending 
to do still more. From Norway we are 
informed that some thirty souls have been 
baptized by br. Hansen during the fall 
and the beginning of winter. A brother 
wrote a few days ago from Norrland, that 
in one district, where I preached twice 
during my visit in 1867, three souls had 
at the time been awakened by the Spirit 
of God, and had afterwards found peace 
in believing. 

We have great reason to thank the 
Lord for His manifold mercies unto us. 
And I do thank Him with my inmost heart 
and soul for His great and undeserved 
goodness to me, to us, and to our mission. 
But O, for more grace to love Him, more 
consecration, more of the Holy Spirit, 
more of Jesus in mine, and in all our 
hearts. Pray for me and us all, that God 
may graciously grant us more of the life 
of His dear Son in our souls. 


to France. 


Letrrer FRoM Mr. VINCENT. 


Encouraging Cases. Denain (Nord), 
Jan. 1869. — Our meetings at Denain are 
always well attended. We have several 
new Catholic hearers every Lord’s day. 
On Sunday, Jan, 3, there were upwards 
of twenty. Some young people who have 
long attended our worship, I believe are 
making progress in faith, and I hope will 
soon ask to be admitted to the church. I 
have visited an old man who has long 
been a hearer of the gospel, and is ex- 
tremely well disposed. Another person, 
a woman, who has long known the word 
of God, for the last two months has been 
a regular attendant at our worship, and I 
think she is not far from the kingdom of 
God. Another woman, whose husband 
has lately been sick, has appeared well 
ever since my coming to Denain. May 
God carry forward His work in her soul. 
Eight days ago I visited two families in 
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a neighboring village, several of the mem- 
bers of which had heard me preach. I 
found them inclined to listen to the gospel 
attentively, particulariy a woman ot sev- 
enty-four years of age, who had had a 
Bible for twelve years, though she had 
read it but very little. I think she is not 
far from the Lord. 

The brethren in Presau are very faith. 
ful, but the work does not grow. Many 
friends who have long attended worship 
are making some progress and will soon 
join the church, Several Catholics are 
convinced of the truth, but do not dare to 
join us, through fear that they shall be 
called Protestants. Still I have great 
hope for this village, because God is faith- 
ful, and on account of the fidelity of the 
members, God will hear their prayers. 

Last Monday pastor Boileau came to 
administer the Lord’s Supper in place of 
br. Cretin. Our friends think their hearts 
are opened, and that we shall soon have 
a revival. God grant it may be so. 


THE MORAL PROBLEM SOLVED BY CONFU- 
CIANISM. 


By Rey. Witt1AM AsuMoreE, Swatow, CHINA. 


Tue first table of the Decalogue teaches 
the duty man owes to God; the second 
table, the duty he owes to his fellow-man. 

Suppose now a problem propounded 

thus: Given, the case of a nation that 
should ignore the requirements of the first 
table, but should profess a profound obe- 
dience to the second,— what would be 
the result ? 
This is not a merely speculative ques- 
tion. It has a practical bearing upon 
some of the most weighty theological con- 
troversies of the day. It will affect our 
views of the whole economy of redemp- 
tion. 

The Bible assumes everywhere the com- 
plete wreck of humanity. The ship may 
not go to pieces suddenly; but the strand- 
ing has taken place, and the disjointing of 
every timber under the power of the 
waves is merely a question of time. 

VOL. XLIX. 10 


MISCELLANY. 


If it shall turn out upon experiment 
that there are roots of virtue in society, 
which, under a careful culture, will sprout 
up and develop into a vigorous fruit-bear- 
ing tree, yielding a self-propagating seed 
after its kind, then the fall of man is not 
so complete as has been represented. If 
man, apart from God, can frame and per- 
petuate good government which shall in- 
sure order and tranquillity, dignifying 
virtue and intimidating vice, then our de- 
pendence upon Divine aid is not so indis- 
pensable as we have been led to believe. 

But if on the other hand we find that 
there is no recuperative power in human 
virtue to repair the wear and waste of 
time, if it constantly deteriorates, and as 
gardeners sometimes say of their seeds, 
“runs out,” and shows the necessity of a 
renewal from the original stock, then we 
have fresh cause for implicitly accepting 
Bible-teaching, and for extolling the wis- 
dom as well as the necessity of God’s 
plan of redemption. 

Confucianism meets the conditions of 
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the problem and furnishes an answer to 
it. 
This will appear from a distribution of 
the statements to be made, under two or 
three heads, corresponding to the terms of 
the inquiry. 

1. Confucius in his teaching ignored 
the requirements of the first table of the 
Law. 

Reference is now made, not to the law of 
Moses written on paper, for that Confu- 
cius did not possess; but to the same law 
written in the heart, which he did possess. 

In proof of this preliminary proposi- 
tion, it would be sufficient to cite the 
meagreness of all that he has uttered con- 
cerning the Divine, as distinct from the 
human. There are allusions to heaven 
and to superior beings; but nowhere do 
we find the philosopher, leaving the phys- 
ical and sensuous and pushing his inqui- 
ries into the domain of the invisible and 
the spiritual. On questions connected 
with man’s origin and destiny and looking 
forward to a future world, he had nothing 
to say. 

But his writings furnish more than neg- 
ative proof. It is expressly stated, “ There 
were four things which the Master taught, 
Letters, Ethics, Devotion of Soul, and 
Truthfulness.” Then “ Ethics” and “ De- 
votion of Soul” had relation to the prac- 
tical affairs of this life only. And again, 
“The subjects on which the Master did 
not talk were extraordinary things, — 
feats of strength, disorder, and spiritual 
beings.” The desire to know something 
about the unseen world, natural to the in- 
quiring minds of his disciples, was not 
encouraged, but repelled. Ki-Loo asked 
about serving the spirits of the dead, and 
the Master said, “* While you are not able 
to serve men, how can you serve spirits ?” 
The disciple added, “I venture to ask 
about death.” Confucius replied, “ While 
you do not know life, how can you know 
about death.” Another answer is still 
more decided. Fan-Che asked what con- 
stituted wisdom. The Master said, “ To 
give one’s self earnestly to the duties of 
men, and, while respecting spiritual beings, 
to keep aloof from them, may be called 
wisdom.” 

It is important to ask whether Confu- 
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cius, in his whole career, improved upon 
the light of preceding generations or 
receded further away. To this we must 
give a decided answer in favor of the 
latter view. It is evident from his own 
quotations from those who had gone be- 
fore him, that they used language indica- 
tive of more correct ideas of a Supreme 
Being, than were current in Confucius’ 
day. It is only where he quotes, that we 
perceive the traces of an earlier but now 
obscured Monotheism. Thus he records 
a prayer of Tang: — 

“ the child Le, presume to use a dark- 
colored victim, and presume to announce 
to Thee, O most Great and Sovereign 
God, that the offender I dare not pardon, 
and thy ministers, O God, I do not keep 
in obscurity. The examination of them 
is by thy mind, O God.” 

With the deepest interest we follow the 
acute intellect of Confucius, as he thus 
transmits the prayer of a monarch who 
lived more than a thousand years before 
himself, and almost in patriarchal times; 
and we say, let him but take another step 
and he will be in the light. But disap- 
pointment follows. That prayer of Tang 
was the perihelion of Confucius, From 
hence he recedes further and further, like 
those wandering stars that — 

“ Shoot from their glorious spheres away 

To darkle in the trackless void.”’ 

It cannot be denied that the whole sub- 
ject of spiritual beings was distasteful to 
him. Instead of regarding him as really 
“feeling after God,” he must be classed 
with those who “did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge.” 

His contribution to the theology of his 
age, was a contribution of darkness, and 
not of light. Instead of retaining and 
seeking to understand better the name of 
God or Supreme Ruler, which had been 
handed down to him, he showed a marked 
preference for the term Heaven. He sub- 
stituted an impersonal power for a per- 
sonal God. He led the public mind a 
prodigious stride in that defection which 
is expressed by serving “the creature 
more than the Creator.” 

2. But, in the next place, Confucius 
apprehended clearly the duties of the 
second table of the Law, and gave them 
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an unvarying prominence in his teach- 
ing. 

Tse Kung asked, saying: ‘ Is there one 
word which may serve as a rule of prac- 
tice for all one’s life?” The Master said, 
“Ts not reciprocity such a word? What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not 
do to others.” 

We find this same disciple afterwards 
quoting these words. as his rule of con- 
duct, and Confucius expressing his doubt 
as to his success in keeping it. 

And again, “ When one cultivates to 
the utmost the principles of his nature, 
and exercises them on the principle of 
reciprocity, he is not far from the path. 
What you do not like when done to your- 
self, do not do to others.” 

** Fan-che asked about benevolence, the 
Master said: It is to love all men.” 

On another occasion, when developing 
the meaning of his rule for regulating the 
empire, Confucius says: “ What a man 
dislikes in his superiors, let him not dis- 
play in the treatment of his inferiors. 
What he dislikes in inferiors, let him not 
display in the service of his superiors. 
What he hates in those who are behind 
him, let him not therewith follow those 
that are before him, What he hates to 
receive on the right, let him not bestow 
on the left; what he hates to receive on 
the left, let him not bestow on the right. 
This is what is called the principle, with 
which, as with a measuring square, to reg- 
ulate one’s conduct.” 

Other passages could be quoted, of 
similar import, to show the clearness of 
mental vision in this heathen sage, who, 
having not the Law, was nevertheless a 
law unto himself. Suffice it to call attention 
to the words and phrases in constant use 
when discoursing with his followers. They 
are all of them the natural outgrowth of 
the spontaneous, but heathen, conception 
of the “ golden rule.” 

“Principles of truth righteous- 
ness,” “uprightness,” “loyal,” “ grav- 
ity,” “generosity of soul,” “filial and 
kind to all,” “an esteemer of virtue,” 
“ faithful,” “ sincere,” “severest attention 
to business,” “love for men,” “ respect- 
ful,” “ correct and truthful,” “ overflowing 
in love to all,” “benign,” ‘ courteous,” 
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“temperate,” “ complaisant,” “careful in 
speech,” “ observing the rules of proprie- 
ty,” “firm and unbending,” “ straight-for- 
wardness,” and many other expressions, 
evince the breadth of application which 
Confucius gave to the rule of reciproc- 
ity.” 

These principles were not held by him 
as grains of wheat lying in a bin, He 
gave them opportunity to fructify. With 
them he sought to rectify the social sys- 
tem and exalt the state. Nor would he 
ever allow his doctrine to fill the subor- 
dinate place of mere claquers to physical 
force. The arts of war he held in undis- 
guised contempt. He had no confidence 
in the prosperity of a government which 
placed its dependence upon the arrow and 
the lance. An enduring and true pros- 
perity, he contended, could arise from but 
one source, “the practice of complete 
virtue” by both ruler and subject. He 
placed his reliance upon education, upon 
the wisdom that comes from self-intro- 
spection, upon the power developed by 
self-restraint. The heart of man he be- 
lieved to be naturally good; it became 
evil only through the effect of pernicious 
example and continued neglect. His plan 
therefore was to suppress the evil that 
breaks out, but mainly to develop the 
latent good, hoping that in a series of 
generations, persevering culture would 
gradually elevate man to his highest ca- 
pabilities of being. 

In these ideas Confucius was the pre- 
cursor of certain “ physicians of no value ” 
among ourselves, —of those who think 
that if man were only surrounded by good 
influences he would recover himself from 
his leprosy of sin; — of those who think 
that culture, if continued long enough, 
will gradually transform a wolf into a 
lamb, a thistle into a fig-tree, a sinner into 
a saint, and of those who think education 
of the masses in our land will insure the 
stability of republicanism. Indeed, on 
this last point, Confucius was very far in 
advance of our so-called wise men. They 
think the diffusion of scientific and polit- 
ical information is quite enough to make 
men upright and conscientious members 
of society. Whereas Confucius did ap- 
peal to whatever of moral principle was 
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in human nature. They address them 
selves to self-interest; Confucius appeals 
to man’s higher nature. 

8. The system has had a fair trial. 

It is needful for the final interest of 
humanity that it should have. A theory 
like the Confucian, containing so much 
that is good, disfigured by so little that is 
vicious, so far in advance of other heathen 
systems, demands a wide field for its test- 
ing. We see the wisdom of God that has 
given the nation “length of days,” and 
that for ages has segregated it by itself, 
apart from all Divine influence, and that 
has left it in the heat and furnace of ex- 
periment, to find out exactly what can be 
accomplished by the “ virtue” that has 
survived the fall. 

No system, ethical or political, has ever 
had more unlimited scope for its develop- 
ment. In proof of this, it is sufficient to 
specify the following particulars. 

It was organized five hundred years be- 
fore the advent of Christ, and has been 
continued until now. It has not been 


interfered with seriously by outside influ- 
ences, until a period comparatively recent. 


Buddhism and Mohammedanism have a 
hold in the empire, but not in any such 
way as to affect the growth and ripening 
of Confucianism. 

It has been made the ground-work of 
all Chinese education. Indeed there is 
no other education, than a thorough train- 
ing in the precepts taught by Confucius and 
Mencius. The aim of the teacher of 
youth among the Chinese is to make the 
pupils memorize Confucius, think like 
Confucius, act like Confucius, in a word, 
reproduce Confucius in their daily lives, 
so far as their abilities will enable them to 
imitate the model. 

The roads to honor, to wealth, and to 
official preferment all start out from skill 
in stating and applying the maxims of the 
sage and his expounders. The most pow- 
erful social class consists of those who 
have been crowned with literary honors 
for their proficiency in the knowledge of 
Confucius. 

Confucianism is really the state consti- 
tution ; it is the state religion; it is the 
state etiquette. Confucius and his teach- 
ings are virtually worshipped by four 
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hundred millions of people. The words 
that fell from his lips form the theses of 
all the literary tournaments of the em- 
pire. They are cut deep on granite 
monuments. They are pasted on door- 
posts. They are written on fans. They 
are painted on bed curtains. They are 
painted on rolls and hung up to adorn 
their temples and dwelling-houses. They 
are quoted even in the market, by men 
who are chaffering about the price of 
snails. And especially do they furnish 
the phraseology with which men of polite 
education exchange amenities with each 
other. 

In addition to all the above, Confucius 
brought a powerful agency to bear on his 
“ideal man,” or “man of complete vir- 
tue.” The limits of this letter, already 
transcended, forbid more than an allusion 
to this unique conception; but it will re- 
ceive attention hereafter. 

4. The results, 

A time has been noted in the Scrip- 
tures when it will be said: “ The harvest 
of the earth is ripe.” This will be when 
all the possible schemes of the human in- 
tellect for self-redemption shall have been 
fully tried and shall have developed their 
fruits. 

Confucianism stands ready to-day with 
its harvest of evil, its piles of husks, its 
bundles of tares. That some few good 
results should follow from an attempt to 
make virtue and filial piety the substruc- 
ture of an empire is what we should ex- 
pect. China stands out the Methuselah 
of the nations. A certain kind of rude 
energy, attended with thrifty habits, prac- 
tical tendencies of thought, and a natural 
proclivity to fixed and orderly habits, will 


‘be cheerfully conceded to them. 


But when this is said, it must then be 
affirmed that instead of a success, to 
achieve its peculiar aim, Confucianism 
is one of the most stupendous failures in 
history. 

The same high-sounding terms of “ vir- 
tue,” and “ benevolence,” and “ reciproc- 
ity,” and “integrity,” and “ sincerity,” 
and “ faithfulness,” are current as ever; 
but they are the mere empty shells of 
kernels that have long since been eaten 
by worms. In their examination halls are 
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still read the same superlative laudations 
of “complete virtue;” but they are 
merely new coffins for old bones. The 
nation that started out with a patrimony 
of good principles of “ reciprocity,” has 
ended by becoming a nation whose selfish- 


ness cannot be surpassed by any of its 


heathen compeers. Fair speech is on 
their tongues, but broth of abominable 
things is in their hearts, from the governor 
on his “ Ya mun” to the beggar on his 
dunghill. Those very qualities of a kind- 
ly and generous stamp which ought to 
appear, if Confucianism had possessed 
“life in itself,” are found supplanted by 
just the opposite traits. Dishonesty, 
trickery, falsehood, covenant breaking, 
pride, revenge, are characteristic of the 
entire race. It is this feature which makes 
the final summing up most noticeable. It 
is not merely that some vices should exist 
among them, but it is the fact that they 
should be notorious for those very vices 
which their system was designed to ex- 
purgate. With an occasional exception, 
as in the case of filial piety, any one, by 
erasing the words expressive of sincerity, 
faithfulness, &c., and substituting the op- 
posite words where they occur in the Ana- 
lects of Confucius, may know the differ- 
ence between the original theory of the 
sage, and its practical results after twen- 
ty-three centuries of trial. 

The empire still continues; but it pre- 
sents the remarkable spectacle of a nation 
whose unity depends upon repulsion, and 
whose harmony is contingent upon the 
maintenance of a system of jealousies and 
antagonisms. 

The great lesson derived from the whole 
is that there can be no such thing as an 
abiding love to man, which is not based 
upon a love to God. The second table of 
the Law is dependent upon the first. A 
love to man which shall abide in perpe- 
tuity must spring from a previous love to 
God. There is no procreative power in 
human nature. There is no hope for 
mankind in culture, even when extended 
to sixty generations. There is no secure 
governmental basis secured by education 
simply and singly. 

With these and kindred negative re- 
sults, does China now appear before the 
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Christian world. She yields her uncon- 
scious testimony to the wisdom of God’s 
plan of salvation. She magnifies the 
glory of the cross by assisting to show that 
it is not possible in any other way to save 
men. With all his rags about him, with 
the sunken lines and sallow visage of a 
moral famine, the prodigal son is feeding 
upon the husks, and just beginning to 
ponder within himself the question of re- 
turning to his father’s house. 


MEMORIAL OF MRS. WADE. 


LEeTrerR FROM Dr. WADE. 


Rangoon, Dec. 16, 1868.— While you 
were writing the words, “ Your favor of 
Aug. 13, announcing the improved health 
of Mrs. Wade, came in yesterday, and filled 
us all with gratitude to the Giver of all 
good,” &c.,— she was enjoying health, 
bliss, and life eternal with the spirits of 
the glorified in the presence of the blessed 
Saviour, and I, alas ! a homeless wanderer, 
bereaved of all that made my life happy, 
and bereaved not merely of a most be- 
loved companion, the best of wives, but of 
bodily health, and most deplorable of all, 
bereaved of a sustaining sense of Divine 
favor and guidance. The conflict between 
flesh and spirit, doubt and hope, has been 
distressing indeed. But I cling to the 
exceeding great and precious promises of 
God in Christ, and wait in hope that the 
God of all grace, after He hath chastened 
me a while, (as He seeth needful for me, 
though not joyous but grievous for the 
present,) will, nevertheless, make my 
present afflictions work out for me “a far 
more exceeding apd eternal weight of 
glory.” 

Mrs. Wade’s state of health seemed, 
until the evening before she died, as favor- 
able as when I wrote Aug. 13th. That 
evening, while sitting at the table eating 
her dinner, she was suddenly taken with 
an apoplectic fit, in which she continued 
through the night and expired a little after 
sunrise the next morning. When first 
taken, she had only time to look at me and 
say, “I am going,” in a tone of satisfac- 
tion, when she became helpless, speechiess, 
and very soon apparently insensible. ‘The 
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Deputy Commissioner and a Mrs. Nail 
remained with her all night; Dr. and 
Mrs. White, most of the night; the 
native Christians also were with us, man- 
ifesting the greatest sympathy and love. 
The event was so unexpected at the time, 
and so sudden, that the shock added to 
personal illness and followed by my hasty 
removal and entire breaking up of home 
associations, was and is overpowering; 
paralyzing. All the afflictions of my past 
life seem light indeed compared with this. 
But do I murmur? God forbid that I 
should do soa great sin! God is love; 
God is righteous; I only blame myself, 
that I so soon faint in this day of tribula- 
tion. I blame myself too, that I should 
have had so much dross in me, as to re- 
quire so hot a furnace to consume it. 
Yet it is far better to have it consumed 
now, than to have it remain till a future 
period. When I am able to take this 
view of the case, I do thank God and 
take courage in that He does not leave 
me without chastisement, whereof all His 
children are partakers. God does not 
afflict willingly. There must be some 
gracious design, which, when attained, 
will more than repay the suffering. 
“ Why art thou cast down, O my soul ; 
and why art thou disquieted within me ? 
Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise 
Him,” who hath borne my grief and car- 
ried my sorrows. 


WAS IT A WASTE? 


THE question is often asked, Why is 
this Waste? Come with me, and I will 
show you. 

A school-girl in Haverhill, Mass., reads 
her Bible, and finds the command, “ Go 
work in my vineyard.” She ponders over 
it and prays, “ Lord what wilt thou have 
me todo?” She looks for an answer to 
her prayer, and it comes. She really de- 
sires to be a co-worker with God, and He 
accepts her desires. She begins to work 
for God, and a sense of the worth of souls 
is deepened till she comes into sympathy 
with her Saviour, and her heart is en- 
larged to take in the wants of the world. 
Then she reads, “ Go teach all nations,” 
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and “Lo I am with you.” Again with 
earnestness she asks, “ Lord what wilt 
thou have me to do,” and a great life-work 
opens before her. Providence brings to 
her the solemn question, Wilt thou go 
to a heathen land? She promptly an- 
swers, I will go. When discouragements 
arise, she writes: “ None of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear to 
me. A consciousness that this is the path 
which my Heavenly Father has selected 
for me, and an ardent desire for the sal- 
vation of souls, constrains me to cry, Here 
am I, Lord send me where Thou wilt.” 
Thus wrote Harriet Newell before she 
was eighteen years old. 

Was there not, at this early period, a 
foreshadowing of that compensation which 
God bestows upon His people? It was 
not all trial and sadness. She began, on 
entering the wilderness, to gather flowers 
the fragrance of which gave her delight. 
She found the hidden manna which nour- 
ished and sustained her soul, and gush- 
ings of the water of life which invigorated 
and refreshed her spirit. After an even- 
ing devoted to the contemplation of her 
future life, and to prayer for guidance, 
she writes: “ There is a consolation in 
giving ourselves away to God, and feeling 
willing to be guided by Him in the path 
of duty, which nothing else can afford.” 
Just on the eve of her departure for In- 
dia, she wrote to a friend of her sadness in 
leaving friends, and said: “Is it not for 
Jesus that I make these sacrifices, and 
will He not support me by His grace ? 
O yes, my heart replies, He will.” After 
going on board the ship she writes to her 
mother: “I am tranquil and happy ; the 
undertaking appears more noble than 
ever. Here am I, dear mother, in a neat 
little cabin, with — [mentioning the 
friends who were to sail with them]. 
Think not that we are now sitting in si- 
lent sorrow, strangers to peace. O no! 
Though the idea that we have left you, 
to see you no more, is painful indeed, yet 
I think I can say that I have found the 
grace of the Redeemer sufficient for me. 
His strength has been made perfect in my 
weakness. We have been singing this 
evening ; and can you believe me when 
I tell you that I never engaged in this 
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delightful part of worship with greater 
pleasure?” Did not the angels listen 
with interest to those songs of praise ? 
Did not Jesus say, to each of those hearts, 
“ Lol am with you?” 

On the voyage she wrote of health and 
of temporal comfort, but more than this» 
of the presence of God. She says: “ God 
has often given me the enjoyment of Him- 
self. I think I never enjoyed so much 
solid peace of mind, never was so free 
from discontent and melancholy, as since 
Ihave been here.” Although tried and 
disappointed in their missionary plans on 
reaching India, she found much that was 
interesting, and after expressing the 
strongest affection for her mother and 
family, she wrote: “ Whenever you think 
of me, think Iam happy and contented, 
and that I do not regret coming here.” 

After much pleasant Christian inter- 
course with their English missionary 
brethren and sisters, they were obliged 
to leave India, by order of the govern- 
ment, and go to the Isle of France. Then 
came days of storm and darkness, of sus- 
pense and sickness. How was it then? 
“She was calm, patient, and resigned,” 
says her husband. “She read through 
the book of Job, and found sweet relief 
from every fear in submitting to a sover- 
eign God; and she could not refrain from 
tears, that God should give her so com- 
fortable views of death and eternity 
During her whole sickness, she talked in 
the most familiar manner, and with great 
delight, of death, and the glory that was 
to follow. Her mind was from day to 
day filled with the most comforting and 
delightful views of the character of God 
and Christ. In her dying messages to her 
friends, she assured them of her love, and 
said: “Tell my dear mother, that her 
Harriet never repented of any sacrifices 
she had made for Christ.” At another 
time she said: “ God has called me away 
before we have entered upon the work of 
the mission, but the case of David affords 

me comfort. Ihave had it in my heart 
to do what I can for the heathen, and I 
hope God will accept me.” 

With this consecration and this hope 
she died. And was this life wasted ? 
What high and noble aspirations filled her 
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soul. She wrote: “ Nothing but an ar- 
dent wish for more extended usefulness 
first led my thonghts to the heathen 
world.” This elevated desire led her into 
communion with God. Her mind was 
expanded, her heart purified, her nature 
sanctified, and she was made meet to be 
a companion for the angels. She lived 
in a heavenly atmosphere, and her light 
could not be hid. It “has shined” in 
every part of the world, and has led many 
a Christian to higher attainments in piety, 
and to greater usefulness. Who does not 
feel that Harriet Newell was a woman 
blessed of the Lord, and that her joys, 
even in this life, far outweighed her suf- 
ferings ? And then her reward in heaven ! 
Forever and forever will her name shine 
forth, as that of one who gave her life for 
the cause of Christ. Through all eternity 
will she have a place among those who 
shall stand before the throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed in a white robe, re- 
joicing that she was permitted upon earth 
to suffer for that Saviour who redeemed 
her, and whom she will praise torever with 
exceeding joy. This is the answer to the 
question, Why is this waste? Who 
would not covet such a life, such a death, 
and such an eternal reward? — Mrs. 
Anderson in Missionary Herald. 


Mart. x. 5-42. 
APOSTOLIC MISSIONARIES. 


Let this type of the missionary stand, 
that he is a man without a purse, without 
a scrip, without a change of raiment, with- 
out a staff, without the care of making 
friends, or keeping friends, without the 
hope or desire of worldly good, without 
the apprehension of worldly loss, without 
the care of life, without the fear of death ; 
of no rank, of no country, of no condi- 
tion; aman of one thought — the gospel 
of Christ; a man of one purpose — the 
glory of God; a fool, and content to be 
reckoned a fool for Christ; a madman, 
and content to be reckoned a madman 
for Christ. Let him be enthusiast, fa- 
natic, babbler, or any other outlandish 
nondescript the world may choose to de- 
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nominate him. But still let him be a non- 
descript, a man that can not be classed 
under any of their categories, or defined 
by any of their convenient and conven- 
tional names. When they can call him 
a pensioner, trader, householder, citizen, 
man of substance, man of the world, man 
of science, man of learning, or even man 
of common sense, it is all over with his 
missionary character. He may innocently 
have some of these forms of character, 
some of them he can not innocently have; 
but they will be far subordinate, deep in 
the shade, covered and extinguished to 
the world’s incurious gaze, by the strange, 
incoherent, and unaccountable character 
to which he surrendereth himself mainly, 
The world knoweth the missionary not, 
because it knew Messiah not. The nature 
of his life is hid with Christ in God; he 
is not a man, but the spirit of a man; he 
is a spirit that hath divested itself of all 
earthiness, save the continent body, which 
it keepeth down and useth as its taberna. 
cle, and its vehicle, and its mechanical 
tool for speech and for action. 

The standard is a high one, and suiteth 
not an easy and prudential age, and we 
that are bred in peaceful places may 
stumble at it, and some of our self-sufli- 
cient spirits may scoff at it. But our 
fathers held it in reputation when they 
suffered the loss of all things, and counted 
them but as nothing, that they might win 
Christ; and the missionaries who came 
to our fathers were accustomed to it. And 
what is a missionary who shrinketh at it ? 
Can he stand the stake or the cross, who 
can not bear hunger, thirst, and naked- 
ness? Was any man a martyr who could 
not be an hungered for Christ? What 
are purse, staff, scrip, raiment, and friend- 
ship, but the help and sustenance of life, 
taking their value from the love we have 
of life? And if we are prepared to 
scuttle the ship, are we not prepared to 
sink the timbers, and cordage, and tackle 
of the ship? This unearthly dimension 
of the missionary character is in such 
keeping with the rest of the Christian 
dispensation, as to commend itself to our 
mind on that very account. Had it not 
been perfect in this its beau ideal, had it 
been accommodated to prudence and prac- 
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tice, a plausible, reasonable, fair-looking 
speculation like that which it seems hast- 
ing to become, I for one would have said 
this is not like a character of Christ’s de- 
lineation; it wanteth the touch of the 
Divine hand; it hath not the supernatural 
air. It is of the earth, earthy ; it is not 
of the heavens, heavenly; it is born of 
flesh, it consorteth with Mammon, and 
hath fellowship with Belial. I doubt 
whether it be an original or not; for here 
in Christ’s style is a description of faith 
as the substance of things hoped for; and 
here is a cloud of witnesses, who by faith 
substantiated invisible things ; and here 
is a description of the Christian life, as a 
walk by faith and not by sight; and here 
is a description of charity so perfect as to 
make the holiest man abhor himself; and 
here is a law which condemneth the just- 
est men: and here is a rule of chastity ; 
and a rule for behaving to enemies; and 
a rule for almsgiving, and a thousand 
other schemes and rules of Christ; not 
one of which is calculated in accommoda- 
tion to man’s imperfections, but in accom- 
modation for God’s perfections; not in 
measure with man’s weakness, but in 
measure with the Spirit’s power; not for 
the strength of fallen nature, but for the 
sufficiency of the grace of God. And 
shall the individual traits of the Christian 
character be superhuman, and the whole 
Christian not be superhuman ? Shall the 
Christian be superhuman, and the mis- 
sionary not be three times superhuman ? 
Stumble, therefore, who pleaseth at the 
severity of these institutions of the mis- 
sionary ; I glory in them. Tame them 
down who pleaseth; I, while I live, will 
uphold their sublimity. Temporize with 
them who please, they do it at their proper 
risk. Let it be mine to love and rever- 
ence my Saviour’s words. Nay, more- 
over, let them who please cool down the 
temper of the missionary, and lower the 
rank of his high calling; be it mine to 
rouse his spirit, and if duty hindered not, 
to rouse my own spirit to the height of the 
undertaking. When the missionaries, the 
forlorn hope of our warfare, issue from 
the gate of our camp, let us cheer them 
with songs of ancient chivalry, with ex- 
amples of ancient victory ; let the daugh- 
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ter of Zion brace the heart of her warlike 
sons with her heaven-derived minstrelsy; 
that they may go forth in the spirit 
of the mighty men of old, and scale the 
steep which frowneth upon flesh and 
blood, and plant the good standard of the 
faith upon the loftiest battlement of the 
enemy’s strongest hold — which, strong 
and lofty though it be, is permitted thus 
high to rise and thus sternly to frown, 
only that it may prove the good temper 
of the warrior’s soul, and prove before 
the high witnesses of the contest how 
humanity in the weakest of Christ’s ser- 
vants is stronger than death and the 
grave, than earth and hell, and can 
triumph over them, and lead them cap- 
tives, as did the great Founder and ever- 
lasting Captain of the missionary work. 
Therefore, I say, let the lineament of 
perfection stand flaming forth, because it 
is the failing of human nature to rest sat- 
isfied with its attainments, and to come 
to a stand in its progress, through the 
might and multitude of surrounding ob- 
jects. Unto feeble and faithless men, 
there needeth always a voice like to that 
which was given unto Moses when the 
people, pressed between the angry sword 
of Pharaoh and the raging sea, stood still 
in sore dismay —‘ Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel that they go forward.” And 
of all men, the missionary needeth this 
voice the most, because his course is the 
roughest, and his enemies the most invet- 
erate. As the Baptist came in the desert, 
so he cometh in the moral wilderness and 
spiritual desert of human life; and, 
though he be nothing but a voice, he 
crieth out, ‘* Prepare the way of the Lord, 
make His paths straight; let every valley 
be filled, and every mountain and hill be 
brought low; let the crooked be made 
straight, and the rough places be made 
smooth.” Such a one shall have in his 
teeth a phalanx of opposition, and he hath 
need of a heart like a lion’s heart, and 
of a wing like an eagle’s wing, and there 
must be upon his banner, “ forward, for- 
ward.” And that he may never faint or 
fail, his banner should be this Divine por- 
trait of a perfect missionary, this safe- 
conduct and assurance of ultimate success 
to flame over the darkness of his path, 
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like the pillar of fire which directed Israel 
in the watches of the night. — Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving. 

— 


RELIGION IN HUNGARY. 


I HAVE the pleasure of communicating 
to you in this letter some interesting 
notices of our laborers in Hungary. Our 
indefatigable colporteur, Mr. Riedel, after 
laboring six months in Transylvania, 
passed a few weeks in October with his 
family in Pesth, and then returned again 
to his former attractive field of labor, 
where he proposes to continue his work 
uninterruptedly during the winter. 

Transylvania is situated in the remote 
eastern part of Hungary, and has a popu- 
lation of about two millions of people, 
of various nationalities, languages, and 
religions. The nationalities chiefly repre- 
sented are the Hungarians, who number 
over three hundred thousand, the Ru- 
manians nine hundred thousand, and the 
Saxons from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. These latter 
emigrated into Transylvania as early as 
the twelfth century. The Greeks, Jews, 
Bulgarians, Gypsies, and Armenians, are 
also quite numerous. The number of the 
latter is about ten thousand, and they 
constitute some of the most enterprising 
merchants and business men of the coun- 
try. Among the various nationalities rep- 
resented, sixteen different languages are 
spoken. ‘The entire population is divided 
according to religion, nearly as follows: 
Hungarian Roman Catholic, two hundred 
thousand; Reformed Evangelical Church, 
from three hundred to three hundred and 
fifty thousand; Lutheran, twenty thou- 
sand; Unitarian, fifty thousand; Greek 
United Church, four hundred thousand ; 
and Greek (not united), about nine hun- 
dred thousand. In this vast field there 
are only two colporteurs, one, sustained by 
Christians in Scotland, and the other, Mr. 
Riedel, sustained by the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, In giving an 
account of his labors, Mr. R. says, “ Last 
summer I spent a considerable time in Ro- 
man Catholic towns and villages, and not 
only were no obstacles placed in my way, 
but everywhere I was met with great 
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readiness to purchase the Word of God, as 
well as books and tracts. At Pentecost 
I visited Shickshamja, a place where some 
relics of saints are kept, and where at 
that time many thousands of pilgrims had 
congregated. I was very much struck 
with the idea that occurred to me, that 
though we were all traveling along the 
same road together, yet the object was 
different, their object being to receive 
priestly absolution, and my errand was 
to offer the Book to them, in which the 
only way of salvation is to be found, 
and the only Saviour who can remit and 
take away sin. It was probably the first 
time, as long as pilgrimages had been 
made to the place, that the Word of God 
was publicly sold tothe people. The first 
day I sold twelve Bibles and nine hun- 
dred and forty-three tracts. In mid-sum- 
mer, I was informed that about two 
thousand Italian railway laborers had 
come to Transylvania, and I visited them. 
I was everywhere received by them with 
marked respect. At one of the stations, 
where I arrived on a pay-day, I sold in a 
few hours twenty-nine Bibles, forty-seven 
Testaments, and three hundred and 
eighty-six tracts. While I was satisfying 
my customers, one of the men raised his 
Bible high above his head, and addresed 
his companions as follows: ‘ Comrades! 
only a short time ago we were under 
Austrian rule; then these books were for- 
bidden. If the priests discovered a Bible 
in any house, the possessor was required 
to give it up; if he refused, the punish- 
ment wasexcommunication. To-day, Italy 
is free! We neither frequent the confes- 
sional, nor do we surrender these books 
to the priests. Friends, let us freely 
purchase the Bible! Viva I’ Italia!’ 
The officials and overseers likewise pur- 
chased Bibles and tracts, and expressed 
themselves most grateful to the Christian 
friends, who had sent so far to provide 
them with useful literature in their isola- 
tion.” 

In reference to our evangelist, Rev. 
Mr. Frohlich, Rev. Mr. Konig from Pesth 
thus writes, “ I am happy to state that his 
work, quietly and modestly commenced, 
promises more and more good for the fu- 
ture. I mentioned to you in one of my 
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late letters that in August he was invited 
by Superintendent Torok to officiate for 
him at Pesth, during his absence to the 
baths at Carlshad. This invitation was 
very honorable and very interesting, as it 
gave Mr. Frohlich an opportunity to 
preach on four or five Sabbaths to the 
principal Protestant congregation of the 
capital, before an audience of fifteen 
hundred or two thousand hearers twice 
every Lord’s day, apart from addresses at 
baptisms, funerals, &c. He also preached 
once to my own congregation after Pro- 
fessor Torok’s return. Just at this time, 
a new opening occurred for him, which 
will interest you the more as it is a fruit 
of his former labors. 

‘You are aware that he on his journeys 
has made the acquaintance of very many 
pastors, and those of them who visit 
Pesth occasionally, regularly come to my 
house, and are most welcome guests. 
One of them, an intelligent young man, 
paid me a visit about three months ago 
with one of his brethren, and in the 
course of a long conversation on the en- 
tire absence of religious periodical litera- 
ture in Hungarian, I threw out the sug- 
gestion whether he (knowing the German, 
and being able to make use of German 
periodicals) would not undertake the 
publication of a Hungarian periodical 
similar to that which I publish in Ger- 
man. He expressed many doubts as to 
the probability of success, and I thought 
the matter was forgotten. However, 
about six weeks ago, I received, by post, 
a pretty heavy package containing a very 
long letter in folio size, an elaborate pro- 
gramme of a new periodical, an invitation 
to Protestant Hungary to encourage this 
new effort, and last, not least, a complete 
first number of a paper to be entitled 
‘The Mount of Beatitudes.’ All this 
Pastor Kovacz sent for my inspection, 
desirous to know whether 1 approved or 
disapproved. I was, of course, greatly 
surprised and cheered. An examination 
of his programme, as well as of the paper 
itself, led to the conviction that nothing 
better could be offered to starving Hun- 
gary than a paper of that kind. 1 found 
every article very good, truly evangelical, 
and at the same time adapted to the taste 
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and the intellectual level of the country. 
Is not this the very thing we are aiming 
at? quietly to act on the movers, and 
make the native pastors work, with aid, 
if needed, from abroad. 

“The paper is to contain Scripture 
exposition, biographies of Christian men 
and women, Missionary intelligence, both 
Home and Foreign, &c., the first number 
to be published January first. It is in- 
teresting that Pastor Kovacz, in his pro- 
gramme, distinctly says,‘ As regards the 
spirit of the periodical, my purpose is 
that it shall always be truly evangelical, 
and that modern Rationalism be never 
admitted into its pages.’ 

“This enterprise I think ought to be 
encouraged. As regards myself, I have 
engaged to superintend the printing, sup- 
ply Mr. K. with German periodicals, and 
endeavor to obtain some pecuniary assis- 
tance, until the paper shall become, as I 
hope it will, self-supporting. The Amer- 
ican Tract Society would perhaps under- 
take some small pecuniary responsibility. 

“As regards Mr. Frohlich, there ap- 
peared to me a distinct call for him to 
proceed once more to the same locality, 
where the Lord has hitherto prospered 
him so much. He left Pesth a week ago, 
with the following instructions: Ist. To 
seek opportunities, as on former occa- 
sions, for preaching. 2d. Further to con- 
fer with Pastor Kovacz in regard to the 
periodical, to acquaint other ministers 
and teachers with the plan, and secure 
their codperation. 3d. To establish ad- 
ditional depositories for tracts and books. 
4. To aid in distributing the Bible among 
Roman Catholics.” — Christian World. 


r CHINA AND THE GOSPEL. 


IN dividing the earth among the various 
branches of the human family, God has 
assigned to the Chinese one of the fairest 
portions. 

Lying very nearly between the same 
parallels as our own country, and its surface 
diversified by high mountains and broad 
plains, it exhibits a similar variety in 
climate, soil and productions. Its warm- 
est regions not so hot as to enervate their 
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inhabitants: its coldest not so severe as 
to dwarf their stature or paralyze their 
powers, it is eminently adapted to become 
the home of an energetic, industrious 
people. Dwelling apart from other races, 
and expanding in their own arena, the 
Chinese have accordingly multiplied to a 
degree which, if not incredible, is at least 
fairly inconceivable. 

The census reports are not strictly 
reliable, but there can be no doubt that 
the population of the Eighteen Provinces 
amounts to three or four hundred millions 
—a number of which we can form no 
adequate conception. It may, however, 
aid our apprehension and, perhaps, impress 
us with a sense of our responsibilities, to 
recollect that this implies a death rate of a 
million a month — or, again, to represent 
this vast multitude as marching in proces- 
sion four abreast, with intervals of a yard, 
and to calculate that like an endless chain 
it would be sufficient to girdle the earth 
twice around. 

That this mass of humanity is pervaded 
with the principles of some kind of civili- 
zation is self-evident, for without it, it would 
be impossible for the country to sustain so 
dense a population; and when we come to 
examine their social conditions, we are 
compelled to acknowledge, that in every- 
thing that pertains to material welfare, the 
Chinese are far in advance of any other 

gan people. 

Still they are pagans, and the grand ex- 
periment which they have been working 
out through thousands of years, only serves 
to show that the highest degree of hap- 
piness and prosperity, even in this life, is 
not attainable without the guidance of a 
divine revelation. Atmospheric pressure 
may raise the waters of a stream to the 
height of thirty-three feet, but it is only 
the sun that can draw it up to the clouds, 
paint it with rainbow hues, and cause it to 
diffuse fertility and beauty over many 
lands. A bad utilitarian philosophy may 
enable men to exist together in a social or- 
ganization, but it is only the gospel of love 
that can restore the bliss of Eden to hu- 
man life on earth and fit it for heaven. 
If we inquire why, through all these roll- 
ing centuries, this great hive of human life 
has been left without the gospel, we are 
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not likely to obtain any very satisfactory 
answer. If we look at the question on its 
God-ward side, we may conjecture that 
the Almighty has left them to work out 
some problem for the instruction of future 
ages, which even the angels may desire to 
look into. Or if we look at it on its hu- 
man side, we may ascribe the melancholy 
fact, in part at least, to the corruption and 
apathy of the Church of Christ. But itis 
more important for us to learn that the 
Church is at present in a better condition 
for evangelizing China than at any pre- 
vious time; and that providential events 
plainly indicate that the great undertaking 
will be finally accomplished. 

It would be wrong to infer from the ill- 
success of the early missions, that the en- 
terprise is a hopeless one, as those efforts 
were all put forth under circumstances of 
peculiar disadvantage. 

The Nestorians of Syria who first planted 
the cross in the Chinese Empire, a. pb. 
627, met with imperial favor and great 
encouragement at the outset. They 
founded numerous churches in the vicinity 
of the capital, and continued to exist in 
large numbers in the Northern provinces 
as late as the time of the Venetian travel- 
ler, Marco Polo, near the close of the 
thirteenth century. But since that date 
they have faded away without leaving any 
impression on the Chinese society, or any- 
thing except a monumental stone to show 
that such a people ever existed in China. 

The very inscription that records their 
labors betrays the secret of their failure. 
It discloses the fact that they wrapped the 
leading doctrines of the gospel in a veil 
of mystery, and diluted them largely with 
pagan error. Nor had those Syrian 
Christians any knowledge of human sci- 
ence to make amends for the weakness 
and deficiency of their spiritual weapons. 
Representing a culture decidedly inferior 
to that of China, and unsupported by na- 
tional influence, it is not to be wondered at 
that they failed to move the mind of the 
Chinese people from its old foundations. 
It is rather surprising that they achieved 
even a temporary success, 

The Roman Catholic missionaries who 
entered China in the sixteenth and seven- 
tenth centuries, possessed all the prestige 
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of superior science, but they failed to give 
their converts the Bible, which is the only 
foundation for permanent success. Un- 
supported by political influence, they were 
eventually driven from the field or obliged 
to labor in secret and in jeopardy of their 
lives, while their infant churches were 
almost annihilated by cruel persecutions. 

Within the last thirty years, however, 
the crusade has been renewed under more 
favorable auspices ; and the work of ages 
has reached a new stage in its develop- 
ment. Roman Catholics are propagating 
their faith with fresh ardor, and Protes- 
tants are briskly engaged in giving the 
Holy Scriptures to the Chinese people. 
Both enjoy the protection of Christian 
powers, and are backed in their efforts by 
the manifold influences of an aggressive 
civilization, 

The country that once fancied herself 
supreme among the nations, is now over- 
shadowed by the growing power of Chris- 
tendom. Along her northern frontier 
stretches the vast territory of Russia. On 
the southwest and southeast are depen- 
dencies of England and France. Her 
entire sea-coast and some of the great 
rivers of her interior are open to the com- 
merce of the world; while on the east, 
across the Pacific, but distant from her 
sea-ports only one month, she sees the 
swelling population of a great Christian 
Republic. 

Bound to these nations by treaty stipu- 
lations, which not only secure the perma- 
nence of commercial intercourse, but 
guarantee the religious freedom of her 
own people, it is no longer possible for 
China to recede into her former seclusion; 
and there is no reason to apprehend that 
any wide-spread or systematic persecution 
will occur, to check the progress of the 
missionary work. Local storms may, in- 
deed, destroy the hopes of the husbandman 
in particular districts; but the harvest of 
the nation is steadily advancing to its full 
maturity. 

The commencement of the enterprise 
has been marked by a healthy growth. 
The converts in connection with the Prot- 
estant churches in China, who were not 
so many as 400 in 1850, are now more 
than 4,000, a rate of increase which is 
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amply sufficient to encourage and reward 
the exertions of the friends of missions. 

Let the Church redouble her efforts, 
and every individual member feel it an 
honor to contribute something to the great 
achievement — an achievement, the gran- 
deur of which inspired the last appeal that 
came from the prolific pen of John Angell 
James. “China converted to Christ,” 
exclaims that eloquent writer; “ what a 
conception ! what a prospect! Illustrious 
scene, thine it is to close the long series of 
preparatory providential events for the 
welfare of that mysterious people. Thine 
to give meaning to those dark chapters of 
their history, which for so many ages have 
shut them out from the fellowship of na- 
tions — thine to add another and a brighter 
gem to the crown, and to adorn with its 
richest honors the mission of our Immanuel 
— thine to constitute the brightest beauty 
of millennial glory! Hasten, glad era, 
thine auspicious arrival; and heaven and 
earth will join in the chorus, ‘ Hallelujah, 
for China is converted to Christ!’” — 
For. Miss. 


REVIVAL AMONG NATIVE AFRICANS. 


WE have once before remarked the new 
condition of the work in Liberia; that is, 
the body of the church grows faster than 
the number and effectiveness of the minis- 
try. This result will be increased, prob- 
ably, by powerful revivals, which occur 
occasionally to a limited extent. Of such 
a revival we have an account below, in a 
letter from Rev. James H. Deputie, dated 
at Mount Olive, in the Bassa country, July 
27. It is to be noted, that this revival in- 
fluences the native chiefs, and promises to 
enlarge the mission. 

Since I wrote to you last, God has 
poured out His Spirit abundantly upon 
His churches here on the Western Coast 
of Africa, and the labors of His servants 
have been greatly blessed. Not only have 
the Americo-Liberians been the recipi- 
ents of these heavenly showers, but a por- 
tion of the aborigines of the country have 
shared largely, and to-day they are able 
to rejoice in the God of their salvation. 
The little church here in the wilderness 
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among the natives is still fighting for 
victory, and God has passed by this way 
lately, and greatly encouraged us by giv- 
ing us seven more from the enemy’s ranks, 
and they are now in the army of the Lord, 
and bid fair to become useful soldiers of 
the Cross. 

An old man of over a hundred years of 
age sent two men to me the other day, to 
know if we could send a “ God man” (as 
he called him) to his town, to preach to 
his people and teach his children. He is 
a heathen man, and has long served the 
devil. He can speak no language but the 
“ Bassa,” his native tongue, and has never 
seen a civilized town, though he lives but 
twenty miles from the beach. He is the 
principal chief of this section of country, 
and many are the horrid tales that he 
can tell of the Spaniards and the African 
slave-trade. He is now anxious that his 
children and grandchildren be taught 
better lessons than those that were taught 
him by his ancestors. He has a son who 
is a member of the church here, but previ- 
ous to his conversion was what is called 
here a “country devil.” The whole sec- 
tion of country, from the Farmington 
River to the “ Duc,” may now be consid- 
ered a fine field of labor for the promul- 
gation of the gospel, as the natives are 
anxious to have their children: educated, 
and their young men come under the rules 
of civilization. 

Many of the young men now in the 
country were once members of mission- 
schools, and after they made some ad- 
vancement in their studies, became tired, 
and strayed back into the country. They 
carried their religious impressions with 
them, and now, while some of them hold 
the reins of government among their tribes, 
God is answering the prayers of those ser- 
vants who toiled with these youths day 
and night, and is making instruments of 
them in His hands to make a way for the 
gospel to “run and be glorified.” How 
true is the word of God: “ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it af- 
ter many days.” The money expended 
here by the Missionary Board has not 
been expended in vain, and there is much 
work here to do yet. “The field is now 
white already unto the harvest.” 
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On the Farmington River, nine miles 
below this station, at New Tom’s Town, 
the Presbyterian Mission has commenced 
operations with favorable prospects. New 
Tom is a chief of great influence in his sec- 
tion of country, and his action has created 
a great jealousy among his fellow-chiefs, 
and they are all now anxious to follow his 
example. — Miss. Advocate. 


JAPAN. 


Tue Americans are not, as yet, a ho- 
mogeneous nation. The population at 
present is a vast gathering of fragments 
of races, which have not thoroughly 
blended. But in time this will be done. 
In the midst of the mass there is at work 
a splendid leaven. There are numbers 
who love the truths of the gospel, and 
desire that it should be widely known at 
home and abroad. So far as home is con- 
cerned, we feel assured that this most val- 
uable portion of the American commu- 
nity will increase in power, and exercise 
a healthful influence upon the great Re- 
public. 

In a missionary point of view, the Amer- 
ican Christians are second to none, their 
enterprising nature peculiarly fitting them 
for the work of evangelization in remote, 
and, we may almost say, inaccessible coun- 
tries. 

In January, 1866, a most interesting 
letter was addressed by Mr. C. R. S. 
Brown, an American missionary at Yoko- 
hama, in Japan, to a member of the Par- 
ent Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society, in which he calls upon all Chris- 
tian brethren for their earnest prayers 
that the partially open door in that coun- 
try may be set wide open for the intro- 
duction of the gospel. 

Among other obstacles to the extension 
of Christianity which he enumerates in 
that letter are the penal edicts, which, 
at the time he was writing, were still in 
force against Christians. “There is no 
evidence,” he writes, “that the old edicts 
against Christianity have been revoked : 
no proclamation from the Government as 
yet assures the people that they would 
not be treated as criminals worthy of 
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death, should they be suspected of favoring 
the Christian religion. We call upon our 
brethren in Christ to pray that this last 
obstacle may be removed.” 

That these edicts are not regarded as 
obsolete, but may be brought into action 
at any moment, according to the caprice 
of a heathen government, appears from 
the following paragraph which appeared 
in the “ Homeward Mail” of Sept. 7th: 

“ From Nagasaki we hear that the gov- 
ernor had caused to be drowned 200 na- 
tive Christians because of their religion, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the for- 
eign consuls. There being about 40,000 
native Christians in Japan, it is to be 
hoped that European nations will be able 
to find some means of yet saving them 
from extermination.” 

Japan has of late been passing through 
the miseries of civil war. A great revo- 
lutionary movement bas convulsed the 
country, the causes of which are explained 
in the following communication from 
Bishop Williams of the American Episco- 
pal Church, dated January, 1868 : — 

“The Daimiyos, or several of the more 
powerful of them, seemed determined to 
abolish, or greatly modify, the power of 
the Tycoon, and elevate the Mikado to 
his legitimate position as emperor de facto, 
as he is de jure. For more than two hun- 
dred years the Mikado has been a nonen- 
tity, leading a life of seclusion, kept almost 
as a prisoner of state, and bound by the 
strictest rules of etiquette, which pre- 
scribed nearly everything he could or 
could not do. In the mean time the Gov- 
ernment has been administered by the 
Tycoon and Council of State, some more 
important affairs being referred to the 
Mikado for approval. 

“The Daimiyos were compelled by 
Gongen Sama, the successor of Taiko, to 
reside at Yeddo six months in the year 
and were not permitted to take their 
families with them when they visited their 
provinces. They were kept virtually as 
hostages — guarantees for their good be- 
havior — pledges that they would not at- 
tempt a revolt in their absence. 

“The more powerful Daimiyos have 
long felt very restive under such treat- 
ment of the Tycoon, whom they looked 
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upon as one of their peers, only a Daimi- 
yo like one of themselves; and since the 
jate treaties, they have foreed the Tycoon 
to consent to their residing permanently 
with their families in their own provinces. 
They have been drawing around the Mi- 
kado, evidently with the intention of ele- 
vating the Mikado and weakening the 
wers of the Tycoon. 

“ All of these changes tend to the fur- 
therance of the gospel. The unrestricted 
opening of the country to the spread of 
Christianity will very probably be effected 
by the independent action of the princes. 

“ The missionaries are much more open 
and free in their intercourse in instruct- 
ing the Japanese than when I left the 
country. Mr. Ballagh, of the Dutch Re- 
formed Mission, gathers a number every 
Sunday morning in Dr. Hepburn’s dis- 
pensary, for prayers and instruction in 
the Bible. The Sunday morning I spent 
in Yokohama there were about fifteeen 
present, and they were remarkably quiet 
and attentive. Most of them had their 
Bibles open, and followed his explana- 
tions very closely. 

“ Mr. Verbeck, the only Protestant mis- 
sionary in Nagasaki, teaches, several hours 
a day, a Government school. He feels 
much encouragement in the great work 
he is doing, and some facts he mentioned 
are full of interest ; but he would not like 
to make public the particulars of his work 
at present, as there has lately been some 
excitement at Nagasaki on account of the 
Roman Catholics.” 

For some considerable time Dr. Hep- 
burn has been engaged in compiling a 
Japanese-English Dictionary, containing 
about 40,000 words. This valuable work 
has lately been published at the Mission 
press in Shanghai, and will be most useful 
to both Japanese and English, in prose- 
cuting the study of the respective lan- 
guages. The missionaries stationed at 
Yokohama are now engaged in translat- 
ing the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
and we expect soon to hear of its publica- 
tion. 

The Japanese are an intelligent people. 
They are most eager, moreover, to ac- 
quire an insight into the various arts and 
sciences which are known to Europeans. 
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Not, indeed, that printing is unknown 
in Japan. Though unacquainted with 
movable types, they have for a long time 
made use of a kind of stereotype in wood, 
by means of which they have produced 
various works of science, moral philoso- 
phy, poetry, travels, and even encyclo- 
pedias. They have the greatest respect 
for literary men, and the facility with 
which the missionaries have acquired 
their language will greatly tend to com- 
mand their respect and attention. This 
facility is owing, not to the simplicity of 
the language, but to the perseverance 
and unwearying exertions of the mission- 
aries. 

The Japanese language is not, as is 
often supposed, a mere dialect of the 
Chinese, but is said by philologists to be 
so dissimilar to all known languages in 
structure, grammar, and every character- 
istic, as to prove that the nation who 
speak it must be a distinct race and col- 
ony. The Chinese language is monosyl- 
labic. ‘The Japanese is polysyllabic. It 
has a sweet mellifluous sound, and has 
an alphabet of forty-seven letters, which 
may be written in four different sets of 
characters ; in addition to which the Chi- 
nese is used as a kind of learned charac- 
ter. Another means of attaining to closer 
intimacy with the natives, and indirectly 
promoting the cause of Christianity, is 
the medical dispensary. 

This institution is open daily, except 
on Sundays, the number of patients aver- 
aging about thirty; and as they come 
from all parts of the country, the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded for good are incal- 
culable. On entering the dispensary you 
may see the ten commandments and vari- 
ous passages of Scripture translated into 
Japanese, and suspended from the walls, 
showing that the balm of Gilead occu- 
pies a prominent place among the healing 
medicines of the missionary. 

There is also a class of medical stu- 
dents, numbering eight persons, who take 
the greatest interest in the instruction 
given to them by Dr. Hepburn. Medi- 
cine, indeed, is a science which is much 
cultivated in Japan, and original works 
on this subject are often published in that 
country. — Miss. Gleaner. 
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A FAITHFUL TEACHER. 


One of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board in the Mahratta field, India, 
wrote some time since of one of his native 
teachers, as follows: “ The teacher at 
Takli has labored under peculiar disad- 
vantages. No suitable house could be 
obtained for him, and during the first five 
months of the year he was obliged to live 
in a little hut, constructed almost entirely 
of the stalks of bazari. ‘This, however, 
would afford very little protection during 
the rainy season, and it was necessary to 
make some other provision for him. Efforts 
were made during the hot season to build 
a chapel and teacher’s house, but owing to 
the opposition of some of the villagers the 
necessary timber could not be secured. 
The opposers then went to the teacher, 
and boastingly asked him what he would 
do. His reply was, ‘1 shall remain here 
and do the Lord’s work, and the Lord will 
take care of me.’ Nothing daunted by 
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these failures, he obtained temporary ac- 
commodations in another house, and im- 
mediately commenced building, with his 
own hands, a more permanent place of 
residence. This was completed in less 
than two months, although the care of the 
school occupied a large portion of his 
time. 

“No place has been secured for the 
school except the shade of a large tree. 
Here, during the hottest days of summer, 
and during the intervals of rain in the 
rainy season, the children have assembled, 
and their interest in their studies may be 
seen in the rapid progress they have made. 
Several, who fourteen months ago didnot 
know a single letter, can now read with 
considerable ease. Notwithstanding these 
peculiar circumstances, not one word of 
complaint has been heard from either 
teacher or scholars, and this is the largest, 
and in many respects the most promising, 
school in the district.” ~ Miss. Herald. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ARRIVAL OF MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Partridge, designated to the Chinese Mission of Bangkok, arrived at 


their station, January 20th. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be held 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., on ‘Tuesday, May 18, 1869, at 10 o'clock, A. 
mM. The annual sermon will be preached by Rev. W. W. Evarts, D. D., of Illinois, 
or by Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., of Pennsylvania, his alternate. 


Haverhill, Mass., March 16th, 1869. 


G. W. Bosworth, Rec. Sec. 


In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, the fifty-fifth annual meeting 


of the Board of Managers of the A. B. M. Union will be held in Tremont Temple | 
Boston, Mass., immediately after the final adjournment of the meeting of the Union, 


which convenes on Tuesday, May 18. 


Burlington, Iowa, March 16th, 1869. 


G. J. Jounson, Rec. Sec. 


POSTPONEMENT. 


On account of the delay incident to the final collections at the close of the financial 


year, it is necessary to postpone the acknowledgment of the Donations received in 
March till the issue of the Magazine for June. 
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